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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. 


From the days of Socrates until now the study of the de- 
velopment of the human mind has occupied the attention of 
men of the profoundest intellect. But for long centuries 
psychology was pursued almost exclusively as a speculative 
study. The idealism of Plato and the realism of Aristotle 
have given rise to different schemes of philosophy; and these, 
again, have subdivided among themselves on the nature of the 
categories, on knowing and being, and a host of other corre- 
lated questions, until a body of literature has been evolved so 
highly abstruse and voluminous that only those who make it 
the business of their lives to teach philosophy can hope to 
attain to any mastery of the subject. 

It was not, however, until the psychological renaissance of 
the last twenty-five years that the mind of the child received, 
comparatively, any degree of attention. It is now generally 
agreed that if we are to arrive at an adequate conception of 
those mental characteristics which belong to man, we must study 
the various phases of mind as manifested in infancy; and if 
psychologists could be brought to study the mental evolution 
of deaf children, they would get still closer to a true history of 
the origin of human speech, of volition, of attention, memory, 
imagination, thought, and reason. The development of 
physiological psychology with experimental laboratories at the 
universities of Harvard, Yale, Clark, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
and other famous colleges, has lifted psychology to a higher 
plane among the sciences, yielding far more profitable results 
than could ever be obtained by the purely speculative study 
of it. The brief period during which child-study has occu- 
pied the attention of students of the mind has been prolific 


in books treating of every phase and variety of the subject. 
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Attempts have been made to disparage the new movement 
by calling it “nursery psychology,” but there is a growing 
conviction among our best educators that we can never know 
the mental evolution of the race until we know more funda- 
mentally and scientifically the mental development of children. 
A famous geologist, finding in the strata of New Jersey cer- 
tain sand deposits for which he could not account, made a trip 
to Alaska, and by careful observation there of what took place 
by the sliding down of a glacier he was able to understand 
the origin of the sand in the geological formations of New 
Jersey. Observation of what is going on before our eyes 
among children is the only process by which we can arrive 
at a true psychology. Against the old descriptive method of 
regarding the soul as a substance with the fixed attributes of 
knowing, feeling, and willing, there is a general revolt. To 
get all the light and information possible men are studying 
the results of pathological examinations; recent discoveries 
in mental surgery are made to contribute their lessons; the 
wide field of suggestion as developed in the study of hypnotism 
furnishes many new facts ; the study of the loss of speech in 
insanity, the physiology of the vocal organs, the nature of 
sound, the bodily movements of children, observations on the 
growth of memory, attention; imagination, thought and rea- 
son, the study of children’s vocabularies, are all the subjects 
of most careful investigation. 

There is no better field for the study of psychology than 
among the deaf, but here, unfortunately, observers we have 
none. We not only want notes on the development of deaf 
children, we want also the mind philosophically endowed to 
observe what is worth seeing, and to note the logical connec- 
tion of what is seen. Even our best psychologists are liable to 
error here. In experimenting with colors, Preyer used two 
methods. He began his experiments with red and green, 
naming the color and requiring the child to pick it out, or 
showing the color and requiring the child to name it. It was 
not until the beginning of the third year that any correct 
answers were obtained, eleven answers being right and six 
wrong. Preyer continued these experiments, but in all of 
them yellow was recognized first. The trouble about these 
experiments was the assumption that a child’s recognition of 
color and the association of its name went together—a suppo- 
sition contrary to fact. 
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Instead of the “méthode d’appellation,” Binet used what 
he calls the “ méthode de reconnaissance.” By this method a 
child was given a color; then, from a number of colors mixed 
together, was required to match it. Binet’s little girl had the 
greatest difficulty with yellow, while blue, the least attractive 
to Preyer’s child, in Binet’s experiments stands first. Sachs, 
another investigator, has suggested that the order of color 
perception could be detected by reflex changes in the width of 
the pupil of the eye. We are indebted, however, to Professor 
Baldwin, of Princeton, for the best series of experiments on 
this question. Beginning with the principle that the reaching 
and grasping power of the child is the best index of its color 
experiences, Baldwin conducted two hundred and seventeen 
experiments. The child, at the age of nine months, refused 
to reach for any color sixteen inches away, while at ten inches 
no color was refused, not even brown, the least attractive to 
this little one. Blue, white, and red head the list. 

I mention these facts to make it clear that before hearing 
has developed speech, before a child has words for his con- 
cepts, he knows color; and what is true of color is true of every 
object by which he is surrounded. Visual pictures of figure 
arise and become fixed months before the child begins to speak. 
The advocates of “ Pure English” may consider all this objec- 
tivity very unfortunate for the child, but it is probable that 
this process will continue to go on, to use a little Shakespearian 
bombast, till the last syllable of recorded time. From the 
middle of the first year, the healthy child, whether deaf or 
hearing, develops a remarkable propensity to seize, lift, pull, 
break, tear, and examine everything within his reach. For all 
these actions he has no language, yet who doubts that mental 
processes are at work which will have long to wait for their 
appropriate oral expression ? 

A second interesting study of child-life is the investiga- 
tion into hand movements and the origin of right-handedness. 
It has been generally supposed that right-handedness was a 
matter of early habit induced by imitation ; other explanations 
have also been given, but all of them made dextrality an ac- 
quired habit. Daniel Wilson on “ Right-handedness” and 
Professor Baldwin, in his recent work, “ Mental Development 
in the Child and the Race,” give able discussions of the ques- 
tion. But here again we are indebted to Professor Baldwin 
for a series of experiments that go far to settle the question. 
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Without rehearsing the method of experimentation pursued, 
let it be sufficient to say that, beginning in the fifth month 
and continuing through the ninth, Professor Baldwin discov- 
ered that right-handedness was an inherited tendency, and 
that this dextrality was indefeasibly associated with the rise 
and progress of speech. It may not be out of place to men- 
tion right here that, according to Livingstone, all animals are 
left-handed. Mr. F. H. Cushing, in the American Anthro- 
pologist, V, 1892, gives interesting evidence of the influence of 
hand movements upon spoken and written language. Zuni 
and Roman numerals, according to Cushing, are derived from 
hand words, and their numeral graphic signs are transcribed 
hand positions. Cushing also points out that in Indian life 
the left hand is generally passive. In child-life it is the hand 
that comes first into voluntary use. 

It was a matter of considerable surprise and interest to me 
to find these words by the late George Romanes. This dis- 
tinguished author, speaking on general principles, without any 
reference to the deaf or to questions at issue among their 
teachers, uses the following language : 

Although gesture language is not, in my opinion, so efficient a means 
of developing abstract ideation as is spoken language, it must, neverthe- 
less, have been of much service in assisting the growth of the latter, and 
in laying the foundation of the whole mental fabric which has been con- 
structed by the faculty of speech. Whether we look to children, to sav- 
ages, or in a lesser degree to idiots, we find that gesture forms an impor- 
tant part in assisting speech, and, in all cases where a vocabulary is scanty 
and imperfect, gesture is sure to be employed as the natural means of 
supplementing speech. Therefore it isin my opinion perfectly certain 
that the origin and development of speech must have been assisted by 
gesture.—G. J. Romanes, ‘‘ Mental Evolution in Man.” 


Now, whatever construction may be put upon these words, 
I can conceive of one admitting the full force of them, and yet 
so adjusting his work, and directing his efforts that, in time, 
the development of oral and written language shall super- 
sede gesture. ‘See, mamma, see!” said a little boy running 
to his mother; “ this is brother.” Then he proceeded to act 
out what brother had done. Professor Van der Smissen relates 
of his little girl, just beginning to talk, that she uses many 
sentences in which the verbs are not spoken at all, but acted 
out, the other words being spoken. ‘ Willie whipped pussy,” 
would be “ Willie,” then a lively slapping of one hand with the 
other, ending with “pussy.” Mr. Romanes’s little daughter, at 
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two and a half years of age, after returning from the sea-shore, 
where she had been bathing, ran to her father and described 
the whole proceeding in pantomime. The whole process of 
acquiring language, or rather of its origin, is expressed by one 
author by the remark that “gesture signs were the nursing 
mothers of grammatical form.” 

The study of diseases of the brain has led to the dis- 
covery that in the process of degeneration or of dissolution the 
functions of the mind correspond to stages in the mental 
development of the race and of infancy. In a special case 
cited by Baldwin, but reported by Dr. Pick, a patient’s 
recovery from unconsciousness was characterized by : 

a. No response whatever to words spoken or written; a 
stage corresponding to that of early infancy, technically 
known as aboulia, absence of will power. 

6. An unintelligent repetition of words addressed to the 
patient or heard by him, known as echolalia. 

ce. A dazed sort of reply by counter questions. 

d. Intelligent speech with voluntary forming of sentences. 

These stages of development furnish a hint to us of the 
order to be pursued in teaching. The logical and reflective 
faculties come last. The first sign of awakening intelligence 
is the tendency to persistent imitation. Preyer attributes im- 
itation to his child at five months, but most authorities insist 
that the nervous apparatus is not ready for conscious volition 
until some months later. It comes, however, so early in the 
life of a child, that the importance of imitation as a factor 
in education cannot be overestimated. ‘ Do not reason with a 
young child,” says Stanley Hall. “To appeal to it is to 
appeal to a little animal. Instincts and feelings are the con- 
tents of a young child’s soul. What it wants is habituation.” 
(School Journal for June 22, 1895, p. 673.) 

Many of our kindergartens and primary schools are crip- 
pling the mental powers of children for all time to come by 
insisting upon processes of reflection and reason, and sup- 
pressing that instinctive impulse to the parrot-like repetition 
of what is going on around him to which every child is prone. 
Children in these days are not permitted to know the multi- 
plication table by rote; they must know the reason of it; a 
syllogism takes the place of a nursery rhyme. The old habit 
of iteration and reiteration, by which a child, through con- 
stant oral repetition, made the tables part of his intuitions, is 
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passing away. It must be admitted that the new education is 
on the whole a step in advance; but there is much that is still 
experimental. As teachers of the deaf, we weary of the itera- 
tion and reiteration necessary to success, yet this must be the 
end and the beginning cf all methods. 

Another fact which is revealed to us by modern surgery 
is that language has a fixed place in certain lobes of the left 
hemisphere of the brain. Memory of speech is not one sim- 
ple elementary power, but is compounded of visual, auditory, 
muscular, and articulate memories. Take the word horse and 
ask yourself the question, “How do I remember it? Do I 
remember it as I have seen it in print? as I have heard the 
word spoken? as my hands write it? or as my lips pronounce 
it?” -The answer may differ in some cases according to 
heredity, but, generally speaking, it is our auditory memory 
that holds the supremacy and largely controls our use of lan- 
guage. It is reinforced, however, by other forms of memory. 
I find by inquiry that, when people are in doubt about the 
spelling of a word, by taking a pencil and writing it out they 
are able to remember it. Something in the muscular action 
of writing it and in the sight of it brings back the correct 
form. The articulate memory is seen in the memory of tables 
and in the use of mnemonics. Ican never remember the place 
of Zeta in the Greek alphabet without beginning at the begin- 
ning and running it through. Now, the readiest, most spon- 
taneous and instinctive memory, by virtue of the phylogenetic 
principle of race endowment, is our phonetic or auditory memory. 
This the deaf cannot have, and they are thus far handicapped 
in the acquisition of language. Inability to speak is the condi- 
tion of all children at the beginning. The normal child rises out 
of that state by virtue of his surroundings, but the deaf child 
cannot of himself learn to speak. “In short, so far as my 
observations go, I haye no hesitation in saying that the child’s 
earliest vocal utterances are not acquired by imitation at all, 
either of sound or of movement, but that they are purely im- 
pulsive in their character.” (Tracy, “ Psychology of Child- 
hood,” p. 151.) 

The twenty-five vocabularies of young children collected by 
Tracy, containing five thousand four hundred words, show, 
conclusively, that those sounds which require movements of 
the lips, tongue, and teeth, that can be seen, are not selected 
first by the child. The gutturals whose movements are not 
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seen hold a high place as the initial sound in these vocabularies, 
while ¢h, whose movements are plainly seen, holds the eigh- 
teenth place. Eleven per cent. of the words began with 4, 
ten per cent. with s, and nine per cent. with the guttural 4. 
Only three per cent. of the words began with a, and one per 
cent. with 0. This whole chapter by Tracy, on language, 
ought to be in the hands of every teacher of deaf-mutes, 
whether he teaches articulation or not. The order of difficulty 
in the attainment of these sounds of our English speech is 
r, 1, v, sh, y, g, ch, 8, j, e, f, t, n, q, d, k, 0, w, a, h, m, p, b. 

We have already seen that, in acquiring language, auditory 
memory, to those born deaf, is out of the question. It re- 
mains, then, to cultivate to the highest degree other forms of 
memory, and among these visual memory stands first. If, in 
the early stages of a deaf child’s education, we could unite 
his keenness of vision with the sense of touch in forming 
words by means of letter-blocks, and by spliced combinations 
of words, we should be building a better foundation than by 
sight alone. 

Reading holds a prominent place in all our discussions of 
teaching, but reading will never give any one the idiomatic 
mastery of a language. We remember what we write better 
than what we read. Hence writing, composing, not to say 
anything new, nor to give information, but simply for the 
mere play of putting words together, is the only way to mas- 
ter a language. The arts and accomplishments of daily life 
are attained by incessant practice, and the art of composition 
must come by simple exercises in it. When sight, muscular 
movement (writing), and articulation work together in the 
education of the deaf, all the functions of the mind will in- 
evitably be at work. Watch a deaf child during the writing 
out of a lesson. One can see halts in the visual memory of 
words, and the attempt by finger-spelling to recall a lost link 
in the chain. I have never seen a pupil stop and make signs 
to refresh his memory of a lesson. It is not unusual, how- 
ever, to find deaf children, by internal speech, keeping pace 
with the words they write, as is manifested by their silently 
moving the lips and in other ways. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the education of the deaf 
is the evidence of hereditary mental defect. As a body of 
teachers we keep this matter very quiet, but this is a question 
that needs the attention of our best physicians. The preva- 
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lence of consumption is another question that our literature 
scarcely touches. This, too, must receive honest, candid dis- 
cussion, for it is the business of a teacher to avoid anything 
and everything that bears hard on whatever is feeble in the 
organism of a child. 

The records of hospitals and clinics show a great variety of 
aberrations to which the mind is liable. It is possible, with 
the full use of the arms and muscles, to lose the power of 
writing (agraphia), but not of speech; the patient in attempt- 
ing to write is not conscious that his words are meaningless 
scrawls. One patient could copy handwriting, write to dicta- 
tion, repeat words heard and read aloud, but he could not read 
nor write spontaneously. Patients are reported who are able 
to speak single words, but not sentences; others, again, who 
can speak simple syllabic sounds, but not words. Certain 
parts of speech disappear sometimes from a man’s vocabulary, 
such as nouns, while other parts remain; other cases are re- 
ported where the patients can only speak by singing their 
words. Failure to read is not uncommon, without impairing 
speech or the writing power. Then, again, men may lose the 
power to write and recognize figures only, or lose all power of 
writing, except musical notation. I have not attempted to give 
an exhaustive list of the impairments, oral and written, that 
are constantly occurring, but any one can see from these ex- 
amples how the forms of memory already mentioned assert 
themselves in the working of the mind. There are among the 
pupils of our schools cases that closely resemble the patho- 
logical conditions above enumerated. I wish we could collect 
these and have them recorded in the Annals. 


WILLIAM G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Instructor in the American School, Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE JOURNAL AND LETTER AS FACTORS IN 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION. 


Propasiy the most natural and therefore the most success- 
ful method of teaching the deaf written language is journal 
and news writing. These two species of composition are valu- 
able in that they are not only elementary and intermediate in 
their order, but may also with no inconsiderable advantage suit 
our highest grades. The journal is descriptive, narrative, and 
meditative. It not only calls for the active or passive voice, 
but any tense or mood suits its whims. Its latitude is as un- 
bounded as the thought which it seeks to clothe; and while it 
pays due homage to grammar, it is not her abject slave, but 
rather her privileged vassal, free to roam and cull at will in 
the royal gardens of colloquialisms and rhetoric. In the form 
of news it may convey the unexpected, and as a painter of the 
imagination it gives life, form, color, and expression to man’s 
spiritual self. 

The letter is a higher kind of composition, embracing both 
journal and news writing. It is almost identical in form with 
both, but less restricted. It is more developed and more de- 
signed for a special purpose. Obviously it ranks higher than 
the journal and narrative forms on which it is founded, just as 
they rank above simple sentence construction (or the five-slate 
system, if you please), on which they stand. It presupposes 
a wider acquaintance with language; and while it may be at- 
tempted with some success in the elementary grades, it is 
evidently not the firm earth on which ducklings may waddle 
successfully, nor the element in which their progress is most 
graceful. However, as epistolary writing, like speech, when 
done well is a fine art, and when done badly is an affair of the 
heart rather than of the head, it will always remain popular 
among all classes of people, particularly with the parents of 
the children under our instruction. And indeed an imperfect 
letter is by no means to be despised, and its successful accom- 
plishment is justly regarded as one of the most precious jewels 
in the crown of the educated deaf. As lapidaries of the mind 
of the deaf, we know both its rough value and precise hard- 
ness, and the time and patience necessary to cut and fashion 
it into the many-faceted, thought-reflecting gem. For this rea- 
son the cutting should begin early, the letter being the com- 
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The journal should at first reflect the surroundings of the 
pupil; but it should not be confined within narrow bounds. 
Beginning at home, it should gradually take in the whole 
world. But it should not be filled with newspaper extracts of 
current events to the exclusion of the pupil’s own experiences. 
A due proportion of each, couched in expressions slightly 
modified to suit the comprehension of the class, together with 
a nicely balanced mixture of colloquialisms, is very desirable. 
Tke newspaper, however, is an important factor, not only in 
developing language, but in implanting a taste for reading. 
The late Mr. B. D. Pettengill may not have been a great 
teacher of the deaf, as we ambitious modern theorists style 
greatness, but the indisputable fact remains that his pupils 
were always in the van in respect to language and informa- 
tion; and the secret of his success lies in the fact that he was 
not afraid to supply his pupils with newspapers, which he 
himself had ravenously devoured by way of example. 

In this connection, it is well to consider whether the teacher 
in his or her model journal, when intending to introduce a bit 
of news from the newspaper,should give abstracts in head- 
lines, or go to the body of the reading matter and fashion it to 
suit the calibre of the class. Will a few outlines of an inter- 
esting event arouse curiosity and induce the pupil to pester us 
with questions for their edification or information,—“a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,”—or would it be better to 
go into some of the important details? We may forever theo- 
rize on these questions ; but if we wish to arrive at a definite 
and logical answer, we must descend to the level of the pupil’s 
mind and put ourselves in his place. Suppose we had but lit- 
tle originality of thought, but few ideas, and just enough lan- 
guage to clothe them imperfectly. After exhausting a few 
commonplace items of interest, the teacher, wishing to stir up 
our sluggish imagination, announces on the large slate, “There 
was a great storm at sea yesterday.” Our ideas as pupils are 
few and circumscribed; our ability of expressing them weak 
and uncertain. Perhaps ourapprehension, also, goes about on 
crutches. What is that little word “ storm”? we first inquire. 
Ah, yes, we understand now ; and it wasastormat sea. That 
is very natural ; why shouldn’t there be one at sea? Should 
we ask more? Of course not. As partly tutored deaf chil- 
dren, we searcely have the ability or curiosity to seek to learn 
more through inquiry. To our minds a storm at sea must 
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certainly appear like one on land, and be no more interesting, 
since we are conscious only of our own experience of land 
storms. Our curiosity is fully satisfied, and we have no. fur- 
ther need of the interrogation mark. That bit of news isa 
complete story in itself, and we know all about it that we care 
to know. Probably it is a complete story in itself to the 
teacher’s imagination as well as to that of his pupils. But 
does he not feel disappointed at the little interest aroused ? 
On the other hand, go over that simple outline, paint it in 
your darkest colors, then pierce the gloom of that black, un- 
fathomable ocean with a sharp zig-zag streak of incandescence, 
revealing a great ship thundering down past destructive rocks 
into the abyss of the raging sea; perchance a light-house 
gleams in the distance, rockets shoot the air, and brave hearts 
in little cockle-shells borne aloft on the crest of huge waves 
are laboring on to the rescue. That picture surely is not un- 
interesting. It conveys ideas. One idea begets another and 
another. This storm does not look like anything on land. 
Where is that ship going? What is that light-house for? 
Who shot the rocket into the black night? Why did they 
shoot it? Is lightning dangerous? How deep is the ocean? 
Did you ever sail in a big ship? Don’t you think those men 
in the row-boat foolish? Why not? etc., etc. Such is the dif- 
ference between a dry outline and a freshly painted picture. 

After all, it is better still that the deaf should be taught to 
give their impressions from personal contact with persons 
and things. That is where the idea is moulded and imprints 
its image indelibly on the memory. This is the practice of 
the mind and the experience of thought, without which there 
is no real education. The want of contact with things, no 
doubt, accounts, also, for the dislike which young deaf 
children have for stories that are simply gotten up for the 
occasion. They want facts. Fiction has no interest for 
them, no matter how beautiful and glaring the cover. If 
they touch such a work, it is either by mistake, or on account 
of the pictures contained in it. Their minds are not suffi- 
ciently developed to understand that the office of fiction is to 
illustrate a truth and not to deceive. 

The question has been asked whether it is wiser that pupils 
should write their journals on their slates or in blank books. 
The deaf are seldom ambitious to shine in their penmanship 
like hearing children. Probably this is on account of meeting 
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with less criticism in this respect. We attach so much im- 
portance to their language that we often overlook their awful 
scrawling. Would not it be well to keep up with modern 
ideas and ask whether slates, large and small, and all kinds of 
careless writing with pencil on unruled manila paper, should 
not be summarily dispensed with? Slates and unruled paper 
and lead-pencils have their place in the school-room, particu- 
larly in the teaching of arithmetic, which does not strictly 
require linear writing. But good penmanship, like good 
soldiers and everything else that is good, is formed by rule. 
Without this there is no symmetry, no beauty. There is no 
doubt, also, that proper care taken to form a plain, legible 
hand would conduce to greater development in language 
rather than hinder it. Besides, the greater care required to 
copy a corrected composition would impress the language on 
the pupil’s mind with greater force, while there is also the 
possibility that the copy will meet the eyes of the pupils 
again, whereas the labor of the teacher is, in a large measure, 
lost if the corrections are made on slates. 

The large slate is pre-eminently the province of the teacher. 
It is here that his models are properly set up; it is the source 
from which language and ideas should flow like a cool lucid 
stream, not compelling but tempting naturally the weary, con- 
fused traveller into the oasis of knowledge and plenty, to 
stop, drink, and think. The fountain, while refreshing, should 
be highly medicinal in its properties and adapted to cure the 
most serious mental ills. But it should also be in the hands 
of a doctor of the profession—one that knows how to prescribe. 
This knowledge is only gained by hard study of many and 
dissimilar cases and long practice. It requires of us not only 
enthusiasm, but also that patience and thought which made a 
Newton, and which in their results bring to the faithful teacher 
his best reward. 


JEROME T. ELWELL, B. A., 
Late Instructor in the Pennsylwania Institution, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


To question the efficacy of a system which has held sway 
over school and college from time immemorial seems like the 
work of an iconoclast, but error is error, no matter what its 
age, and false gods will crumble into dust at last. Some of 
the ablest educators in this country have taken a firm stand 
in opposition to the old-time system of examinations and pro- 
motions based upon examinations, and in several cities, notably 
Philadelphia and Cleveland, they have been abolished. 

I wish to enumerate, as briefly as possible, the objections to 
the examination system as it is commonly conducted. Almost 
every teacher will agree with me when I say that the examina- 
tion is not a fair test of the pupil’s mental condition. The 
opportunities for deception ; the cramming methods, morally 
as bad and intellectually worse than deception ; the strain on 
the nervous system and the excitement causing embarrass- 
ment; the fact that one pupil will devote a week or two to 
cramming and pass a good examination, thereby gaining a 
much higher rank than he deserves, while another, seemingly 
as bright, will, upon attempting to do the same thing, become 
hopelessly mixed when the final test is made and score a total 
failure,—all these operate to make it unreliable as a test, and 
few principals can be found who place any confidence in the 
results. If it is not a fair test of the pupil, it can hardly be 
used as a test of the teacher’s work. 

“ But,” say supporters of the system, “ we must have exam- 
inations to stimulate the pupils. Examination is the only in- 
centive which will reach the child.” Some of the leading 
educators of the deaf at the New York Convention, while ad- 
mitting that examinations failed as a test of pupil and teacher, 
advocated their use to stimulate the pupils. And not one in 
that assembly arose to make objection and place the system 
in its proper light. So, then, deception must be practised 
upon the pupils to make them study. Pupils are led to believe 
that they shall stand or fall according to the result of an exam- 
ination. It is the whip which the principal cracks over the 
school, but which, fortunately, he lays aside when making his 
promotions. The pupils may not be aware of this condition, 
but, if known, it must cause a loss of respect for the teachers. 


Is it right to set an example like this before pupils ? 
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We must admit that the examination does stimulate. First, 
it stimulates the wrong pupils—that is, those who are already 
doing their best. Ambitious and nervous, they are taxing 
themselves to the limit of their powers, and any additional 
incentive is liable to lead to serious injury, while those who 
really need a stimulus are not moved a hair’s breadth. Sec- 
ond, it stimulates pupils to study at wrong times; that is, the 
extra study is put into a few days just before examination, 
producing results of no value whatever intellectually, and 
sometimes resulting in permanent injury. Third, it stimu- 
lates to wrong methods of study; that is, the memory is bur- 
dened, not trained, with material to answer expected questions, 
resulting invariably in the neglect of other and more valuable 
powers of the mind. The examination, then, as commonly 
conducted, attempts to test the memory only; it is not a fair 
test of the memory ; its stimulation is an injurious stimulation. 

If the examination were simply useless, it would not be 
worth the trouble of discussing. It is not only useless, but it 
is positively inimical to the progress of the school. If the 
waste due to the examination system were limited to a month 
or two, we might be able to recover, but the examination sets 
the standard of the work for the whole time. Examinations 
as conducted are subversive of true teaching. We may be 
sure that instruction in the school-room, as a rule, will include 
only such things as may be required to pass the examination ; 
and that, if these things can be acquired easier by a wrong 
method than by a right one, the wrong method will be em- 
ployed. The system prevents natural growth. No trained 
powers which will be useful in after life are produced by it. 
It puts a premium on narrow work. The one great object for 
which every teacher should aim—the application of instruction 
to the life, immediate and prospective, of the pupil—is of no 
use in examination, and the teachers who give time to this 
most valuable instruction in the face of an examination are 
rare indeed. If the memory standard is in use for the exami- 
nation, it will be the standard for the daily work. It is the 
eternal desire on the part of teachers to fit pupils to show 
well, instead of preparing them to wear well. Teachers have 
discovered the power of the child to receive words, and then 
like a phonograph repeat the same, though it may have no 
place in the thought of the child. Here, at least, is the ap- 
pearance of knowledge; here is the symbol of thought; and 
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here upon this empty shell does he stand and proclaim his 
success. Such methods as this have given us the inevitable 
result—courses of study far in advance of the power of the 
average pupil to assimilate. I have seen pupils in an exami- 
nation give pages of history, more or less, word for word from 
the book, sometimes hitting the question and sometimes not. 
Is there any doubt that the pupil is out of his element? 
With many pupils arithmetic is a matter of memory and not 
of understanding. Key-words, rules, and formule go a long 
way in examination and tend to carry pupils far beyond their 
depth. When we find pupils analyzing and diagramming sen- 
tences, of the words of which they do not know the meaning, 
and the thought of which they do not comprehend, it seems to 
me that in some way they have been lifted from a substantial 
foundation, and are being swept along, not by the exercise of 
the power of understanding, but by the exercise of the memory 
of the narrowest and most formal kind. When the pupils 
finally drop to earth again outside of school walls, and have to 
face the realities of life, the deception, in the name of educa- 
tion, which has been practised on them becomes apparent. I 
went through the same process twenty years ago, and I look 
back at my teachers, not in anger, because they did the best 
they knew, but in sorrow that they did not know more, and 
sorrow that they made me waste so much time. But they 
had, then as now, the same system of examination, to which 
was attached a per cent. mark, which became the end and aim 
of pupil, teacher, and school. 

This brings us to the final clause in the indictment. The 
system of examinations strikes at the very root of all educa- 
tion and kills out its true life, because it destroys the motive— 
the desire to know—which should actuate the child, and which 
does actuate him until perverted by the examination system. 
It is unnatural for a child to learn anything he does not un- 
derstand. When we force him to memorize lessons which he 
does not understand, we destroy his taste for true study. 
And when the child and his teacher, in their desire to gain a 
high mark, break the cord which binds instruction to the 
child’s understanding, an irreparable injury is inflicted. The 
objects of education—character, culture, and learning—are 
sacrificed for the mere appearance of learning. It completely 
changes a school from a living community, growing naturally, 
and seeking for knowledge, to a mere machine for turning out 
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cut-and-dried answers for expected questions, and:to gain, not 
power, but a high mark. Study the child after he has failed 
in examination, and observe whether his sorrow is due to the 
fact that he has not mastered the work, or simply because he 
has a low mark. Does he blame himself? No; he scorns 
his teacher. The pupil is right in doing that, though he can- 
not explain the reason. 

Closely connected with this is the use that is made of the 
marks, and here I shall include all approximations represent- 
ing the pupil’s progress and conduct in school, which are put 
in the form of a per cent.,and published. It is an injustice 
in itself to make such comparisons, even if the estimates are 
correct, with no explanations, and the pupils know that it is 
an injustice. Many a time have I stood high in an examination 
when I knew that some of those who received lower marks knew 
more about the lessons we had studied thanI did. It is often 
so, but it does not prevent pride and vanity on the part of the 
victor, and jealousy and shame on the part of those who failed. 
It fosters selfishness, and tempts to questionable methods in 
order to secure the desired per cent. There be many who say 
that “ marks” are a great aid in discipline, and that they en- 
courage pupils to improve in character. Be good for a high 
mark! Be studious for a high mark! This systematic en- 
couragement of selfishness and the fostering of low motives 
in everything that is done should be condemned. There is 
not a redeeming feature in it. Let the teacher meet the 
pupils on a friendly equality, and treat them asif they had the 
elements of manhood or womanhood in them. If the teacher 
cannot, in some other way than by marks, make the pupil feel 
that itis better to be good than to be bad—that it is better to 
be learned than to remain ignorant; if he cannot make them 
feel that there is a certain nobleness in cultured intellect and 
refined manners, let him resign or fall back upon the rod. I 
believe all our smaller matters of discipline, and our estimates 
of the work and deportment of the pupil, should be as private 
as possible between the teacher, the pupil, and his parents. 

Abolish examinations, and what then? You may still have 
wrong teaching, but there will not be the incentive, almost 
compulsion, for doing it; and the teacher who knows better 
will do better. But the abolishment of the examination sys- 
tem should by no means be construed to mean that the child's 
education is to be carried on at random.- I have been speak- 
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ing of examinations as they are, and not as they might be. 
The methods commonly used instead of the examination sys- 
tem are the daily marking system, monthly examinations, and 
a general estimate of the pupil’s work made each week, by the 
teacher. These methods eliminate some of the evils of the 
old system, but do not meet all the objections. 

There is nothing wrong in an examination—that is, an in- 
vestigation at any time of the pupil’s mental resources. It is 
the method, the stated times, and the use that is made of the 
results, which make examinations useless and injurious. A 
pupil who has been instructed by right methods, and whose 
progress and growth have been natural, should be able to 
stand an examination, without harm, at any stage of his course, 
upon anything that has been the subject of instruction during 
the month preceding, or the last two years for that matter. 
We may safely say that the investigation would have no terrors 
forhim. Any test that might be applied to ascertain the pupil’s 
real mental condition, to determine causes of failure, and to 
prescribe remedies therefor, would be welcomed by himself 
and by his teacher. Iam thoroughly convinced that such tests 
can beapplied. Let the methods of “child study” be adopted 
as the basis for examinations, perhaps not in all its depart- 
ments, but those for determining the condition of the higher 
powers of the mind. Test the power of observation in con- 
nection with expression in language and drawing; test the 
memory for what it has been able to retain of past instruction ; 
test the reasoning power by giving new material, as a story 
new to the pupil on which to prepare questions, or a new pic- 
ture in which comparison and the relation of cause and effect 
may be developed, or an uncompleted story so that the child 
in completing it shall exercise the reasoning power; test the 
child for the applications of the principles in which he has 
been instructed to matters pertaining to nature and life about 
him; require compositions which shall indicate the use of ob- 
servation, the understanding of the text-book, and the judg- 
ment combined ; test the imagination to determine the extent 
to which it is controlled by observation of the real, and the 
exercise of reasoning power, and also as an indication of the 
language power; this may be done by the use of a picture, 
the uncompleted story, and imaginary stories and travels; give 
a new story for a test of the pupil’s power of understanding 
language in relation to the visualizing power and reason by 
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means of drawing. Examinations conducted on these lines 
would set the standard for such teaching in the school-room 
for every-day work. It would mean that in order to make a 
good showing at these examinations substantial power must 
be built up by hard work every day, mere memory cram being 
as useless for the most part as dreaming. 

Should such examinations be made at stated times? I 
think they should not. The pupil’s knowledge should be 
fresh and ready for use at all times; this can be done by fre- 
quent reviews, and by constantly connecting the new subjects 
of instruction with the old. Examinations conducted by the 
teacher should be made at least once a month. Examinations 
by the principal may be made as often as he deems necessary ; 
the oftener, the better. When I taught a primary class, I 
made it a point to take each pupil alone once a month, and 
examine him exhaustively, find out in what he was deficient, 
and seek out the remedies. The pupils did not know that it 
was an “examination,” and made no special effort to prepare 
for it, because they did not know when it was coming. It was 
a thorough test of the memory and of the power to see and 
do—a test in all the methods by which the pupil had been in- 
structed. Any teacher who is competent to teach can make 
these investigations and render a fair judgment in regard to 
every pupil in his class. Then let the principal conduct an 
occasional examination, and special exhaustive examinations 
of such pupils as the teacher may recommend for promotion 
to a higher class, and also of those whom the teacher shall 
judge incapable of pursuing the work of the class, to the end 
that they may at once be removed to a class suited to their 
capacity. These is no reason why a pupil who is on the 
wrong track should wait half a term to be set right. The 
losses on this account amount to considerable in the course 
of a year. If the teacher conducts these informal but thor- 
ough examinations, and faithfully reports to the principal, all 
these loose ends can be promptly attended to, and school 
matters can be kept properly adjusted all the time. 

Be sure you have the right motive for study, the right 
method of study, and the right test of the pupils’ mental re- 
sources, and examinations can dono harm. Bring on exami- 
nations, under these conditions, by the principal, the teachers, 
or anybody with brain enough to invent a test, and stir up 
things for the teacher and pupil. I think every teacher should 
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be required to spend a certain amount of time in examining 
other classes, not simply in looking on, but in conducting the 
examination, for his own instruction as well as for the welfare 
of the pupils. Many a good point will be brought to light ; 
many an error will be condemned and corrected. Concentrate 
the examinations upon the teachers. Twenty minutes will be 
sufficient for each one to explain and illustrate his methods in 
the school-room. But the chief test of the teacher is the re- 
sult he is able to produce in his pupils, and the system of 
examination herein set forth will furnish the evidence on this 
point. Let the principal correct the teacher and improve his 
methods instead of leaving the pupil to bear the whole re- 
sponsibility. Get an honest teacher; instruct him; and then 
trust to his judgment. 

Where is the incentive to study if you take away the exami- 
nation, with its excitement and its long columns of per cents 
for publication? The average child naturally takes pleasure 
in learning. Furnish the child with material suited to his 
mind, and let him study it in the right way, under a teacher 
with a reasonable amount of enthusiasm, and further stimulus 
will rarely be necessary. The pleasure of accomplishment 
will be sufficient. When a pupil falls behind his class, a 
warning from the teacher should inform him that better work 
must be done if he wishes to retain his place in the class. 
Then, if the pupil does not improve, let a careful examination 
be made by the principal, and if the pupil is found deficient 
let the change be made atonce. The pupil will then feel that 
he must in his daily work satisfy his teacher that he is profit- 
ing by the instruction, otherwise he will be obliged to go. 
down. The certainty of such a course will be a far greater 
stimulus than the uncertainty of the common system of 
examinations. The natural, healthy activity of the mental 
powers is as pleasurable to the child as the exercise of his 
physical powers ; and when an artificial stimulus is needed, 
in the majority of cases it will be found that the pupil has 
been carried beyond his depth, or wrong methods of instruc- 
tion are in use. To give a child something not suited to him, 
and then apply a stimulus which makes him learn it in the 
wrong way, is worse than waste—it is injury. 

It has been my custom for several years to select the best 
parts of each pupil’s written work to be copied on the black- 
board or spelled on the fingers for the benefit of the other 
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members of the class. Though it never was intended to act 
as an incentive, my attention has lately been directed to its 
effect upon the pupils in this respect. Pupils would bring 
their slates to me saying that nothing had been marked to be 
copied or spelled, thinking, perhaps, it was due to oversight 
on my part. I would look over the work again, and if anything 
could be found which was good I would mark it ; otherwise I 
would tell the pupil that he must do better work in order to 
come up to the standard. I began to watch the faces of the 
pupils after the written exercises, and I became convinced that 
it was a stimulus that made itself felt every day, and operated 
on almost every pupil. The premium was on originality. 
The pupil saw his best work appreciated, and was glad to show 
it to others. Was it a fostering of pride? Yes, but not 
unduly, for others also had good work to show. But the pupil 
who had nothing to show appeared anything but pleased, and 
generally set to work to find out, if possible, wherein the others 
had excelled him. Suppose I had estimated the pupils’ work 
in per cent., and put the marks instead of the actual work on 
the black-board, would the results have been the same? I 
think not. It is impossible, even if it were desirable, to elimi- 
nate the feeling of emulation from our schools. The question 
is, How shall we apply it? I think it should be the pride 
of the pupil in having a good piece of work to show—the feel- 
ing that excellence recognized and appreciated is its own 
reward. Let these contests for excellence in work be of daily 
occurrence, one day’s victories or defeats being forgotten in 
the interest that centres in the next day’s contest. I think 
such a course very different from a system of marks which 
continue from week to week, and from month to month, to feed 
vanity and jealousy, and which classifies pupils according to 
an unjust ranking system. The former is the desire for excel- 
lence in work and the natural pride in it; the latter, a desire 
for high rank without regard to the manner of gaining it, and 
the feeling of pride one has in being above another. There 
is no doubt in my mind which is the better motive to place 
before the child. 

Putting it all in a nutshell: if we have the right motive— 
excellence in work; the right method—that founded on the 
child’s understanding—the questions which the child naturally 
asks suggest the trend of his thought, the limitation of his 
knowledge, and the desire to know which has been awakened ; 
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then if we apply the right test—a test of all the faculties, and 
of the power to use knowledge as well as to remember it—we 
may place confidence in the results; and, whether the results 
be good or poor, we may feel sure that we have done our part. 
GEO. H. PUTNAM, 
Instructor in the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Tue accompanying chart, which was prepared by me last 
winter while a teacher in the Minnesota School, seemed such 
a help to my pupils that I have been led to publish it just as 
I had it, although it is open to changes and improvements. 

It was designed for a class studying history for the first 
time, and using Goodrich’s Child’s History as a text-book. I 
had two objects in mind in its preparation: first, to give my 
pupils, in a brief and compact form, the leading points in the 
early history of each colony; and, secondly, to place in their 
hands an outline, the following of which would enable them 
to write, in narrative language, a clear and accurate account of 
the most important points in the early history of the Ameri- 
can colonies. I regret that I have preserved none of the 
pupils’ work to show what they have done, but I feel confident 
that by the aid of this chart they have gained a much clearer 
conception of the colonial period of American history than 
they would have had without it. 
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To go with this chart, a set of cards, containing what you 
see below, was printed, and these the pupils were at liberty to 
have before them when writing of a colony for the first two 
or three times. Later on, these cards were laid aside and the 
pupils prepared their accounts without seeing them. 

Virginia. 

Date of settlement. 

Place. 

By whom settled ? 

Why so called? 

Colonists,—Number, character, most noted men, object of 
their coming. 

The winter of 1610. 

Captain John Smith. 

Two important events in 1619. 


New York. 
Date of settlement. 
Place. 
By whom settled ? 
Why so called? 
Colonists,—Number, character, object. 
Henry Hudson. 
Purchase of Manhattan Island. 
War between England and Holland in 1664 and its result. 


Massachusetts. 
Date of settlement. 
Place. 
By whom settled ? 
Why so called ? 
Colonists,—Number, character, object of their coming, most 

noted men. 

Their vessel, voyage, and landing. 
Their sufferings during the first winter. 
Their laws. 
Their trouble with Roger Williams. 
King Philip’s War in 1675 and 1676. 


New Hampshire. 


Date of settlement. 
Place. 
By whom settled ? 
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Why so called? 

Colonists,—Character, object. 

What about the growth of this settlement ? 
What caused it? 


Connecticut. 
Date of settlement. 


Place. 

By whom settled ? 

Why so called? 

Colonists,—Number, character, object. 
The Pequot War. 

The Connecticut Charter. 


Maryland. 
Date of settlement. 


Place. 

By whom settled? 

Why so called? 

Colonists,—Number, leader, religion, object. 

Why called Maryland? 

Growth. . 

Trouble about the boundary line between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

Date of settlement. 

Place. 

By whom settled ? 

Why so called? 

Object. 

How did Roger Williams come to leave Salem ? 

His friendship with the Indians. 


Delaware. 


Date of settlement. 

Place. 

By whom settled ? 

Why so called ? 

Colonists,—Where from? Character, object. 
Tell how the Swedes lost Delaware. 

Tell how it came to be part of Pennsylvania. 


The Carolinas. 
Date of settlement. 


Place. 
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By whom settled ? 

Why so called ? 

Colonists,—Character and object. 

Tell about the French Huguenots. 

Tell about the attempts of English noblemen to settle there. 


New Jersey. 
Date of settlement. 


Place. 

By whom settled ? 

Why so called? 
Colonists,—Character and object. 
Their trouble with the Dutch. 
The selling of it to the Quakers. 


Pennsylvania. 
Date of settlement. 
Place. 
By whom settled ? 
Why so called? 
Colonists,—Religion, character, noted man, object. 
How did Penn get the land? 
How did he treat the Indians and what was the result ? 
The sale of Pennsylvania. 


Georgia. 
Date of settlement. 
Place. 
By whom settled ? 
Why so called? 
Colonists,—Number, condition, leader, object. 
Treatment of the Indians. 
Troubles with the Spaniards. 


Further comment is unnecessary. As I said at first, I have 
found these charts and cards useful and practical, and I trust 
that in presenting them in the Annals they may, directly or 


indirectly, aid others who may be teaching history to the deaf. 
DWIGHT F. BANGS, 
Superintendent of the North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 


AN OUTLINE OF PRIMARY LANGUAGE WORK.—IIL* 


Part II. 
First Step. The Present Progressive Form of Verbs. 


Tus form may be brought out in actions. Ex.: John és 
looking out of a window. Of course have John remain look- 
ing out of the window while the pupils give the sentence. 

Pictures may be used. At first, select those that represent 
but one or two actions, and require the pupils to describe 
them. 

In the latter part of Miss Fuller’s Primer some good read- 
ing lessons using this form will be found. 

Second Step. The Past Progressive Form of Verbs. 


This form may be brought out in actions. Contrast it with 
the simple past tense. Ex.: (1) I was looking at a paper and 
Fred took it. (2) I looked at a paper and put it on the table 
and Fred took it. After considerable action-work of this 
character, the pupils will be able to understand the difference 
in meaning of sentences like the following : 

(1) I was making an apron and I showed it to Miss ——. 

(2) I made an apron and showed it to Miss : 

The interrogative forms, What is doing? What were 
—— doing? may now be used. 

Third Step. 

The use of the infinitive in answering the questions, Why ? 
or What for? should be shown. Ex.: Why did Miss R—— 
come here? She came ¢o give a letter to Mae. 

Fourth Step. 


While drilling upon the points mentioned above, work upor 
the asked and told constructions may be begun. 

Begin by saying to a pupil, “Ask Mae if she is warm,” 
or any other simple command of this kind. The pupil turns 
to Mae and says,f “ Are you warm?” If he does not know 
the right form or does not understand what you want of him, 
help him out. Tell him to ask Fannie if she is cold. He 
turns to Fannie and says, “Are you cold?” 

Call another pupil. Say, “Ask Laura if she likes candy.” 
The pupil says to Laura, “Do you like candy?” Again, say 
to her, “Tell Laura to sit down.” She complies by saying to 
Laura, “Sit down.” 


* Continued from the June number of the Annals, page 206. 
+ When the manual method is employed the pupils should spell. 
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A great deal of practice is necessary, for the great variety of 
forms* involved in these constructions is very confusing. 

I should spend at least six weeks in this preliminary work 
before requiring the class to use the past-tense forms asked 
and told. 

This is following the same plan that we used in the begin- 
ning of our language work. Then we used the imperative 
form of verbs, in giving directions to the pupils, for a long 
period before we attempted having them describe actions using 
the past tense. Now we use the imperative, “‘ Ask Mary ——,” 
“Tell John ” repeatedly, until the meaning of the verbs 
is clear to the minds of the pupils—that is, until they know 
what it is to ask, to tell, to do, to tell that, and to say, just as 
they learned what it was to run and to jump. When-this is 
accomplished one-half the difficulty is over. 

The work suggested above affords splendid practice in 
speech-readingt and articulation. 

The pupils should be asked to write out the questions occa- 
sionally. 

This may be given for evening work. Here is a specimen 
lesson of this kind. Hektograph it in blank books. 

When ? 

. Ask me when I shall go home. 

. Ask me when I saw Mr. B——. 

3. Ask me when Miss will come here again. 

. Ask me when I want to go skating. 
. Ask me when I shall buy a new dress. 
Ete. 


The pupils write : 
1. When will you go home? 
2. When did you see Mr. B——? 
Ete. 
Give a series of similar lessons upon— 
Where —— ? 
Who ——? 
Why ——? 
Tell to —— 
Ete. 
Later give lessons involving several forms. Ex. : 
1. Ask me why I did not come to school yesterday. 
2. Ask me whose dress I like. 


* See my article on ‘‘ Asked, Said, Told,” Annals, vol. xxxvii, pp. 94 
103, for a complete list of asked and told forms. 
+ Where the manual method is employed read spelling. 
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3. Tell me to wear my blue dress to-morrow. 
4. Ask me if I can skate. 
Ete. 
When the pupils have become quite familiar. with the 
forms, weave them in with other forms in exercises in the 
school-room. Ex.: 


1. Get a book out of the closet and ask Mamie if she wants it. 
2. Give a picture to Mae and tell her not to tear it. 
3. Tell Eddie to open a window and (to) shut the door and then ask 
Fannie for her book. 
Ete. 


Weekly Programme. 

I would advise a teacher to arrange a programme for the 
week, being careful to have a variety of exercises, and to give 
each a due amount of time. There should be periods for oral* 
exercises and periods for written exercises, and, as far as pos- 
sible, these should alternate. The change is restful to both 
pupils and teacher. 

The week’s programme should include the following exer- 
cises : 

I. Action-Work. (Written and oral.) 
This includes work upon asked and told. 

II. Pupils should ask questions. 

This should sometimes be an oral* exercise and some- 
times a written one. 
. Pupils should answer questions. 
This should sometimes be an oral* exercise and some- 
times a written one. 
. Pupils should interpret commands and also give them. 
This should generally be an oral* exercise. Occasion- 
ally it should be made a written one. 
. Dictation Work or Speech-Reading Exercises. 
Pupils should be required to give back what you say— 
sometimes orally,t sometimes by writing. 
. Original Work (written). 
(a) News or journal, once a week. 
(5) Letters, once a week. 
(c) Sentences on difficult forms and words, occasion- 
ally. 
. Conversation (oral*). 
Pupils tell anything they wish; teacher asks ques- 
tions; pupils answer; pupils ask questions, etc. 


* Where the manual method is employed read spelling. 
+ Where the manual method is employed read by spelling. 
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VIII. Arithmetic or Number Work. 

Counting, mental addition and subtraction of small 
numbers—say to 25. Later, problems in which the 
numbers are small and the language so simple that 
it may be comprehended by the slower pupils in the 
class. 

IX. Articulation. 

(a) Careful attention should be given to the speech at 
all times. 

(5) Special drill upon difficult combinations and diffi- 
cult words should be given. 

(c) Practice in reading and repeating sentences or 
short paragraphs—particular attention given to 
smoothness of utterance. 

(@) Reading both printed and written text. 

X. Object Lessons. 

Choose some common thing; talk about it, teach all 

you can about it. Let the pupils answer questions 

upon this lesson or reproduce it. 


Evening Lessons. 

Study-hour work is usually given pupils about this time, and 
the question of suitable lessons is a grave one. I have used 
the following exercises: 

I. Original Work (once a week). 

Rule columns on large sheets of manila paper to corre- 
spond with those upon the pupils’ slates. -Ad/ writ- 
ten work should be written in the columns and the 
slates are too heavy to be carried back and forth 
from the study-rooms. 

II. An exercise in answering questions. 

Hektograph twenty or twenty-five general questions 
in blank books and require the answers to be written. 

Il. Work upon ask and tell as suggested under Fourth Step. 
IV. Simple stories, given for reading exercises. 

Ask questions about the story the following day. 
Have two or three pupils give it orally * and encour- 
age them to give the idea without the exact words 


of the text. 
Miss Sweet’s Book, No. 2, is a good reading book to 


place in the hands of the class at this time. 


* Where the manual method is employed have it spelled. 
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V. Arithmetic Work. 
Simple problems, as suggested. 
VI. Description of pictures. 
VII. Vocabulary Exercises. 
(a) A list of all verbs in the future tense. 
(5) A list of all verbs in the past negative form. 
(c) A list of all verbs in the imperative form. 
(d@) A list of all verbs in the present progressive form. 
Ete. 
Fifth Step. 


When a fair understanding of the meaning of the verbs to 
ask and to tell has been acquired through the work already de- 
scribed, we may begin work upon their past-tense forms. Ex.: 
Laura asks Annie who made her dress, and Annie replies, 
“My mother.” Show the pupils how to write this, giving 
them the past-tense form asked, and the verb said. 


Who? What ? Whelre ? Whom?! When? 
Whom ? What ? 
2. 3. 5. 6. 
(1) Laura| asked | 
' who made her dress. | | 
| She | said 
| that | 
| her mother | made it. 
| (2) You | asked Fred 
when 
| he | WOUld GO | home. 
| He | said 
| that 
| he | home | next Friday. 
| | | 
where 
her book was 
| and 
| you told her 
| that 
| you left it in your room. 
| to sit down. | 
| He to his seat 
and 
sat down. | | 
if you were sick. | 
You said 
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The sequence of tense must be observed. 

Nothing but constant practice will fix this principle. 

In sentences like number four, have the second clause writ- 
ten out in full at first. Later, have it written in this manner: 
You told Henry to sit down, and he did. Explain carefully 
what did in this sentence means. 

Give only one infinitive with told for some time. Later, 
give two or more, but allow the pupils to repeat the sign of 
the infinitive for a considerable time. Ex.: 


to wet his sponge 
and 

(to) wash slate. 
He | did. 
to write __ his lesson. | 
| 


If the sign of the infinitive is not repeated, there is danger 
of the sentence being written in this manner: You told Eddie 
to wet his sponge and washed his slate. 

Have the present infinitive of all the verbs known written for 
vocabulary exercises. 

Do not give the forms, 7'’e// me where , Tell me why ——, 
etc., until a great deal of practice has been given upon all 
other forms. The tendency will be for the pupils to use 
asked when they mean told, and vice versa; and if the above 
forms are introduced too early, the confusion will be greater. 

When the forms appear in the original work, be very care- 
ful to ascertain if the pupil has used the correct one to express 
his idea. ‘ Miss R—— told me that I went,” meaning “ Miss 
R—— told me to go;” “ Miss S—— told me that I was well,” 
meaning ‘‘ Miss S—— asked me if I was well,” are examples of 
the many mistakes that will probably occur. Nothing but a 
great deal of drill will correct these mistakes. 

It requires months, sometimes more than a year, to teach 
these constructions thoroughly. There is no need for monot- 
ony in the work, however, for it may include all the language 
that has been taught and a great deal that will be introduced. 
There is no limit to the extent these constructions may be 
used. 
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Siath Step. 

Every primary department should be supplied with toy 
housekeeping articles, toy animals, tools, etc., such as a stove 
and kettles, a table and chairs, a set of dishes, knives, forks, 
spoons, a set of washing tools—bench, wash-board, tub, 
wringer, -clothes-pins, pails, etc. (these can be obtained at any 
large toy store for a trifling sum), a set of furniture—bed, 
bureau, sofa, etc., a set of carpenter’s tools, gardener’s tools, 
etc., etc. 

By this time the pupils will have become somewhat weary 
of actions performed with the ordinary school-room apparatus, 
and the introduction of these new features will be a great 
stimulus. 

Such expressions as the following may be taught by the 
use of these toys: 


to set the table to dig a hole 
to wash the dishes to plant some seeds 
to make the fire to hoe 
to pump some water to harness a horse 
to get some water to milk a cow 
to sweep the kitchen to saw some wood 
to scour the knives to split some wood 
to dust to cut down 
to pare potatoes to mend 
to get into bed to build 
to get out of bed to make a 
to scrub the floor to feed 
to empty to water 
to stitch on the machine to rake 
Ete. Ete. 


This work will bring out many interesting stories of home 


life from the class. 
. Seventh Step. 


Such time expressions as the following will now be needed : 


last year at once 
two years ago for a long time 
a week ago last for a little while 
next year before 
a week from —— after 

Ete. Ete. 


The meaning and use of the words and expressions found in 
the next few steps should be carefully taught, and they should 
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be used in every way possible—in directions, questions, action- 
work, dictation exercises, stories, etc. 


Eighth Step. 


some something somebody 
any anything anybody 
none nothing nobody 


Ninth Step. 


a piece of one of the top of —— 
asliceof —— someof the bottom of --— 
a pair of any of the front of 

a loaf of —— more of —— __ the back of —— 
a glass of a part of the side of -— 

a lump of ——- rest of each of ——- 


Tenth Step. 


The compound personal pronouns, myself, himself, herself, 
themselves, and ourselves. Ex.: I asked Fannie if her mother 
made her dress, and she told me that she made it Herself. I 
was surprised. 

Eleventh Step. 


The pronouns mine, hers, his, yours, theirs, and ours. 

Also the pronominal adjectives this, these, that, and those. 
Ex.: Zhis is yours. Do you like that picture? Bring those 
books to me. Annie brought her letter-paper to school but 
Henry and Willie forgot theirs. 


Twelfth Step. 

Here, there. 

The expletives, There is , there are , there were 
——, there was —~, there will be Ex.: Mr. B 
came here to-day. You told me that my hat was in the closet 
but it was not there. There are some nice apples on a tree in 
the yard. 


Thirteenth Step. 


The participial constructions— 
to go skating to stop playing — fond of playing 
to go swimming to stop talking — tired of —— 
saw —— flying saw —— fall heard talking 
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Fourteenth Step. 


out of breath tried to —— 
in a hurry had on 
made a face at —— tied —— with (a ribbon) 
_ pointed at led —— with 
had to held up by (the tail) 
began to —— led by 
going to* ——, in the sense of shall or will. 


Fifteenth Step. 


Adjectives that resemble verbs in form : 


sleepy shut torn dead 
asleep open broken alive 
Careful drill should be given upon these. They are so 
easily confused with the verb forms in this manner: He was 
died. The window is opened. 


Sixteenth Step. 


The comparative degree of adjectives: Older, larger, better, 
prettier, smaller, etc. Ex.: I like Nellie’s new dress better 
than mine. 

The interrogative Which? may now be used. Ex.: Which 
is nicer—Eddie’s book or John’s ? 


Seventeenth Step. The Superlative Degree of Adjectives. 


Ex.: Henry is the tallest boy in my class. Miss —— gave 
a new ribbon to each of the girls. I think mine is the pretiiest. 
Annie likes hers the best. 

For supplementary drill exercises, utilize the new expres- 
sions and words that are found in the reading lessons, and 
those that the pupils ask for from time to time, when trying 
to express their own ideas. 

The vocabulary may be increased further by the addition of 
the names that have not been learned of ordinary articles of 
clothing, food, and household utensils ; of common fruits, veg- 
etables, and grains; and of all the domestic animals and the 
most common wild animals. 

Review often. It is a good plan to give u est or brief exam- 


* This form and the participial constructions given in the ‘‘ Thirteenth 
Step ” have been given much earlier in the work with good results. 
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ination each month. Give a great deal of time to conversation 
and original work. 

When the work outlined to this point has been thoroughly 
done, the class will probably have had more than two years of 
the column work, and the columns may now be dispensed with. 


Eighteenth Step. The Habitual Present Tense. 


We have used a few verbs in this tense all along. Now 
careful drill upon this tense of all verbs should be given. Try 
to give a clear idea of the meaning of it—that we use it to 
describe what we are in the habit of doing. Ex.: Fannie goes 
to church every Sunday. Joe never studies. 

Questions using this form should be extensively used. 
There is a great field for them. Ex.: Where do you go to 
church? What does your fatherdo? Where do apples grow? 
What do you do at night? 

Have the class frequently write vocabularies of this form, 
in the different personsand numbers. Ex.: I make, you make, 
Fannie makes. I come, you come, Eddie comes. 


Nineteenth Step. 


The present perfect and past perfect tenses should be taught 
and used freely. 

Ex.: Mary has been sick for a long time. Jennie cried very 
hard yesterday. She had been naughty, and Miss sent 


her to bed. 
Twentieth Step. 


The conjunctive adverbs, while, when, before, and after. 

Ex. : While I was walking in the park to-day, I saw a great 
many people. When I went into Miss C’s room I saw an old 
lady there, and I did not know her. When Mr. C comes 
here, he always tells us that we must notmake signs. I wrote 
a letter before I came to school. 


Twenty-first Step. 


The conjunction 
Ex.: If you make a noise,I shall punish you. Miss 
will take us to walk this afternoon, if we are good. 


Twenty-second Step. 


The conjunction dwt in the following constructions: 
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Comparison: Your dress is brown but mine is blue. 
Contrary to: You told Henry to open the door but he opened 
the window. 


Twenty-third Step. 


Words denoting kind of material. 


Ex. : woolen iron brass wooden 
cotton silver gingham fur 


silk gold calico velvet 
straw copper leather iron 


Twenty-fourth Step. 


The expressions— 

to cut out to buy too large 

to baste to sell too small 

to hem to pay to too tight 

to try on to pay for worn out 

to fit to own wrong side out 

to press to trade right side out 
Also— to look like to wipe dry 

to look nice to rub bright 
Ete. Ete. 

The interrogative How? may now be used. 


Twenty-fifth Step. 


to intend to except would rather go 
to pretend to until would rather have 
to pretend that instead of would rather stay 


Twenth-sixth Step. Relative Pronouns. 


Some work may be given upon these pronouns in sentences 
where they are necessary for the description of a certain per- 
son or thing. Ex.: What is the name of the boy, in your 
class, who has curly hair? The little girl, who came here 
with Miss , looks like my sister. 


Twenty-seventh Step. 


Some work may also be given upon the passive voice, and 
such participial constructions as sat watching, stood ivoking, 
sat sewing. 
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Twenty-eighth Step. Idioms. 


to do it again to catch up 

to go on an errand to take aim 

to take a trip to to upset 

to use to turn over 

to catch fire to waste time 

to set fire to to set out 

to give it up to walk in 

to take cold to take a seat 

to get —— feet wet to get out of the way 
to have picture —— taken to call on 

to get a scolding to get home 

to get a whipping to take —— choice 

Supply the pupils with a great deal of simple reading mat- 
ter and with instructive lessons about common things. Ascer- 
tain what they have learned from these by skilful questioning. 
Have them reproduce these stories and lessons in their own 
language. They should also be able to reproduce short stories 
taken from the lips. Give attention to the meaning of the 
direct discourse found in reading matter, but do not have the 
pupils use this in their own writings. Have original work— 
letters, stories, and journals. 

Encourage the pupils to ask questions about everything. 

It will require three or four years—perhaps five years with 
some classes—to do the work outlined. 

It is believed that if this work is thoroughly done, at its 
conclusion the pupils will have acquired a practical under- 
standing and use of simple language—a good foundation upon 
which to build. 


ANNA C. HURD, 
First Assistant in the Rhode Island School, Providence, R. I. 


HOW TO INCREASE THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
OUR PUPILS. 


Some one once said, “An uneducated hearing man is far more 
intelligent than an educated deaf man of the same age and 
locality.” This emphasizes the idea that book-learning does 
not increase the intelligence of a deaf man as much as hearing 
does that of an uneducated hearing man. 

We have long contended that the deaf needed something in 
the line of education beside a school-room course in order to 
make them intelligent in respect to the general affairs of life. 
But how to remedy this great need is, perhaps, a hard question 
to answer. It can be remedied to a considerable extent by the 
following method, which I fully tested for a great many years, 
while principal of a school for the deaf, with very good results. 
Any one can see at a glance that it is an excellent way, and 
one, too, that interferes with the school-room affairs but little, 
and offsets this little interruption by the great benefits con- 
ferred. 

It is this: Assemble the whole school (all the classes) in 
the chapel the last hour of school every Friday afternoon (or 
twice a week) for a lecture service. These lectures should be 
on all kinds of subjects, from Bible history down to the art of 
cooking and washing. They should include whatever will 
enlighten the darkness of the mind of the deaf that the school- 
room course does not, and which parents are unable to attend 
to from their inability to talk by signs. 

These lectures should always be given or interpreted by 
those who are masters of signs and know how to hold the at- 
tention of the deaf to the subject in hand by apt illustration, 
and yet be so plain and simple that the dull pupils can under 
stand and feel interested in them, for it is these who need “ the 
great awakening ” most. 

Of course those lines of thought and information that lie 
along the road of civil and domestic life must be the leading 
ones in order to prepare these people for their walks of life 
with all the information we can give them; even such matters 
as to how to wash and scrub clean easily and quickly, and not 
injure the clothes nor the paint, should be included. Other 
subjects should be practical farming, gardening, and fruit- 
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raising, and the care of domestic animals. Once in a while 
lectures on the humorous side of life should be given. There 
should also be lectures on morality, moral science, and good 
manners at home, in society, at church, etc. These latter 
are greatly needed by the deaf, as deafness prevents them 
from receiving such hints and criticisms as hearing children 
constantly have. 

From my long experience in this direction, I should say that 
the following rules must be strictly observed in order to make 
these lectures pleasant and productive of the best results : 

1st. No talking by the pupils or teachers should be allowed ; 
there should be absolute quiet from beginning to end during 
the lecture. 

2d. Pupils should be seated in the chapel in classes with 
their respective teachers, so that the teachers can take full 
care of them. The teacher’s time still belongs to the class. 

3d. Devise some humane but effective way to enforce silence 
and good behavior otherwise than by scolding or coaxing. 

4th. The one who lectures must be entirely free from any 
care of the audience. If any pupil distracts or annoys the 
lecturer, the attention of the teacher in charge of the pupil 
who causes the annoyance must be called to the pupil, and the 


pupil or class must not be scolded from the platform. This 

gains the lecturer the attention and respect of the pupils. 
5th. The lecture should not begin till all are seated and 

quiet, in order to teach and train the deaf to respect the 


lecturer and to reverence the place. 
PHILIP A. EMERY, M. A., 
Chicago, Til. 


THE FOURTEENTH CONVENTION. 


Tue Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf was held at the Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Michi- 
gan, July 2 to8,1895. The number of schools represented was 
53, a larger number than at any previous Convention. The 
number of members present was 329, of whom 227 were regu- 
lar and 102 honorary members, a larger number than at any 
previous Convention, except the Twelfth held at New York in 
1890. The large attendance from the Central, Western, and 
Southern States was especially gratifying, as it indicated a 
high degree of interest in the work, and an earnest desire 
to advance it in every possible way on the part of the teachers 
in those sections of the country. The East sent some of its 
ablest principals and best teachers, but only a few of the East- 
ern schools were well represented in respect to numbers. 

The arrangements for the entertainment of the Convention 
by the Michigan School were admirable, and we hope the prece- 
dent established thereby will be followed in future meet- 
ings. The payment of a small sum for board enabled the 

‘members to feel that they were not trespassing upon the 
hospitality of the Institution, while the charges were so low 
as not to be burdensome. The convenience and comfort of all 
were better provided for than they could have been in hotels, 
the expense to each individual was less, the opportunities 
for becoming generally acquainted were greater, and the 
provision of a suitable hall for the sessions, of rooms for 
committee meetings, and for the exhibition of text-books, 
school-room work and shop work, all under one roof, was such 
as could not have been had in any other way. The Michigan 
School itself, with its fine buildings, efficient administration, 
excellent industrial work, and well-taught pupils, many of 
whom were present, afforded a valuable object-lesson. The 
courtesy and thoughtfulness of Superintendent Clarke, the 
members of his family, and his large corps of tcachers and 
officers, and the kind attentions of the citizens of Flint, were 
also features of the Convention that will always be remem- 
bered with pleasure by those who were present. 

Mr. W. O. Connor, of Georgia, was elected President of the 
Convention, and presided over its deliberations with dignity 
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and impartiality. Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, of Michigan, and 
his assistants performed the arduous duties of Secretary 
efficiently and faithfully, and the excellent arrangements of 
the Business Committee, composed of the several heads of de- 
partments, enabled the large amount of work laid out for the 
Convention to be disposed of orderly and thoroughly. 

The time of the Convention was largely devoted to Normal 
work under the able direction of Mr. 8. T. Walker, of Illinois. 
This gave opportunity for the introduction of many ex- 
cellent papers, for the discussion of important topics, and 
for the questions and answers which are so helpful to younger 
teachers. The “Question Box” with its prearranged queries 
and replies will be a valuable feature of the printed Pro- 
ceedings; in the Convention, partly because their subjects 
were so numerous and varied, followed one another so rapidly 
and were presented so concisely, and partly because they 
came at the close of the daily sessions, when members were 
weary, they could not receive the full consideration that the 
importance and the careful preparation of many of them 
deserved. 

The Oral Section, under Professor Gordon, the Auricular 
Department, under Mr. Gillespie, the Industrial Department, 
under Mr. Swiler, and the School-Room Exhibit, prepared 
under the direction of Mr. J. L. Smith, were all more sys- 
tematically and fully carried out than at any previous Con- 
vention, and were successful and useful. We hope they will 
have equal prominence in future meetings. 

The most important work of the Convention, in view of 
the great future interests involved, was its organization, in a 
permanent form, on a broad and liberal basis. The constitu- 
tion presented by the Standing Executive Committee was 
adopted with slight modifications, and its author, President 
Gallaudet. was elected the first president of the reorganized 
association by a large and enthusiastic majority. This elec- 
tion was a’ recognition at once of the inestimable services 
President Gallaudet has rendered to the work of deaf-mute 
instruction, and of the candor and courage with which he 
has always maintained his convictions. The numerous other 
offices of the new organization were also wisely filled, and 
there is every reason to hope that in the future, as in the 
past, “ The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf ”— 
for the old name is happily retained—will continue to be 
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an important factor in promoting the education and welfare 
of the deaf. 

The Proceedings of the Convention are to be printed in full 
at the press of the Michigan School, under the editorship of 
Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, and copies will be supplied free to all 
the members of the reorganized Convention. Persons not 
present at the Convention who are entitled to become members 
can do so on application to the Treasurer, Mr. J. L. Smith, 
School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota. We print in the 
following pages the constitution adopted and a list of the 
officers elected. - E. A. F. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


I. 
Name. 


Tus association shall be called The Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf. 


II. 
Objects. 


The objects of this association shall be— 

First, to secure the harmonious union in one organization 
of all persons actually engaged in educating the deaf in 
America. 

Second, to provide for general and local meetings of such 
persons, from time to time, with a view of affording oppor- 
tunities for a free interchange of views concerning methods 
and means of educating the deaf. 

Third, to promote, by the publication of reports, essays, 
and other writings, the education of the deaf on the broadest, 
most advanced, and practical lines, in harmony with the senti- 
ments and practice suggested by the following preamble and 
resolutions unanimously adopted by the Convention, in 1886, 
at a meeting held at Berkeley, California: 


Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf 
has plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons great 
differences exist in mental and physical conditions, and in capacity for 
improvement, making results easily possible in certain cases which are 
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practically and sometimes actually unattainable in others, these differ- 
ences suggesting widely different treatment with different individuals : 
it is therefore 

Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to in- 
clude all known methods and expedients which have been found to be of 
value in the education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and inde- 
pendence of action, and works at the same time harmoniously, aiming at 
the attainment of an object common to all. 

Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in 
every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from 
the lips, and that such efforts. should be abandoned only when it is 
plainly evident that the measure of success attained does not justify the 
necessary amount of labor; provided that the children who are given to 
articulstion teachers for trial should be given to teachers who are trained 
for the work, and not to novices, before saying that it is @ failure; and 
provided that a general test be made, and that those who are found to 
have sufficient hearing to distinguish sounds shall be instructed aurally. 

Fourth, as an association, to stand committed to no par- 
ticular theory, method, or system, adopting as its guide 
the following motto: “Any method for good results; all 
methods, and wedded to none.” 


ITI. 
Members. 


Srction 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of 
the deaf may enjoy all the rights and privileges of member- 
ship in the association on payment of the prescribed fees, and 
agreeing to this constitution. 

Section 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by 
the Standing Executive Committee and reported to the Con- 
vention. 

Section 3. Any person may become an honorary member of 
the association, enjoying all the rights and privileges of mem- 
bership, except those of voting and holding office, on being 
elected by vote of the’ association. 

Section 4.. Each person joining the association shall pay a 
fee of two dollars for the first year and one dollar annually 
thereafter. 

Section 5. Any member of the association desiring to com- 
mute the annual dues into a single payment for life shall be 
constituted a life member on the payment of twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

Srorion 6. Applications for membership must be made to 
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the Treasurer, who will receive all membership fees and dues. 
All privileges of membership are forfeited by the non-payment 
of dues. 

Arrticie IV. 


Officers. 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there 
shall be elected by ballot a President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and three Directors, these seven persons 
forming the Standing Executive Committee of the Conven- 
tion ; they shall continue in office until their successors are 
elected and shall have power to fill vacancies occurring in 
their body between general meetings. 

Section 2. There shall also be elected by ballot at each gen- 
eral meeting of the association nine Chairmen of Committees, 
as follows: 

One for a Normal section, one for an Industrial section, one 
for an Oral section, one for an Art section, one for an Auricu- 
lar section, one for a Kindergarten section, one for an Eastern 
local Committee, one for a Western local Committee, and one 
for a Southern local Committee. Before the adjournment of 
each general meeting, or immediately thereafter, the Standing 
Executive Committee, and the nine elected Committee Chair- 
men, acting together, shall elect four persons to membership 
in each of the nine committees herein provided for. 

Section 3. The general management of the affairs of the 
association shall be in the hands of the Standing Executive 
Committee, subject to the provisions of such by-laws as the 
association shall see fit to adopt. 

Secrion 4. All officers and members of committees must be 
active members of the association in regular standing. 

Section 5. The Standing Executive Committee shall make a 
full report at each general meeting of all the operations of the 
association, including receipts and disbursements of funds, 
since the preceding meeting. 


ARTICLE V. 
Meetings. 


Section 1. General meetings of the association shall be held 
triennially, but the Standing Executive Committee may call 
other general meetings at their discretion. 

Section 2. Local meetings may be convened as the Stand- 
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ing Executive Committee and the Committees on local meet- 
ings shall determine. 

Szction 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the 
association, but they may be used in committee meetings. 

Sxction 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least 
four months in advance, and notice of local meetings at least 
two months in advance. 

Szction 5. The business of the association shall be trans- 
acted only at general meetings, and at such meetings one hun- 
dred voting members of the association must be present to 
constitute a quorum. 


Articte VI. 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of 
this constitution, said election occurring immediately after its 
adoption, all duly accredited active members of the Fourteenth 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf shall be en- 
titled to vote, said members making payment of their member- 
ship fees to the Treasurer at the earliest practicable opportu- 
nity after he shall have been elected. 


Articte VII. 
Amendments. 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at any general meeting of 
the association, provided that at such meeting at least one 
hundred and fifty voting members of the association shall be 
present. 

Articte VIII. 


Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, 
devise, and bequeath to the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, for the promotion of the cause of the edu- 
cation of the deaf in such manner as the Standing Executive 
Committee thereof may direct,” etc. ; and if there be any con- 
ditions, add, “subject only to the following conditions, to 
wit ——.” 


Adopted at Flint, Michigan, July 5, 1895. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS ‘OF THE DEAF. 


Tue following officers were elected at Flint, Michigan, under 
the constitution adopted by the Convention. They are to 
continue in office until their successors are elected, and have 
power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their body be- 
fore the next general meeting of the Convention. The seven 
persons first named constitute the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee : 

President, Epwarp M. Gatuaupet, of Washington. 

Vice-President, Francis D. Crarge, of Michigan. 

Secretary, S. Terrr Waker, of Illinois. 

Treasurer, James L. Smrru, of Minnesota. 

Directors, Saran Fuiuer, of Massachusetts, D. C. Dup.ey, 
of Colorado, and J. R. Dosyns, of Mississippi. 


Comn ittee for the Normal Section. 


Axset S. Crarx, of Connecticut, Chairman; J. W. 
NER, Of Texas, Atice Noyes Smrru, of Minnesota, Apa R. Kina, 
of Pennsylvania, and Karuarime Parrriper, of Maryland. 


Committee for the Industrial Section. 


Warren Rosinson, of Wisconsin, Chairman; Epwarp J. 
Hecker. of Indiana, Epwin H. Barton, of Michigan, 
of Ontario, and Heten Ounstap, of Wisconsin. 


Committee for the Oral Section. 


JoszpH ©. Gorpon, of Washington, Chairman, Caromine A. 
Yaxs, of Massachusetts, Apetia C. Fay, of Connecticut, Epwin 
S. Tuompson, of Pennsylvania, and Lorrie P. Cuarxe, of Mich- 
igan. 

Committee for the Art Section. 

Pair G. of Illinois, Chairman, Ciara H. Stevens, 
of Illinois, p’Esrrexa, of California, E. M. R. Tay- 
Lor, of Missouri, and Gaprrette M. Le Prince, of New York. 


Committee for the Auricular Section. 


J. A. Grutesprz, of Nebraska, Chairman, J. C. Gorpon, of 
Washington, F. D. Cuarxe, of Michigan, Franx B. Yares, of 


Arkansas, and W. E. Tayzor, of Nebraska. 
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Committee for the Kindergarten Section. 


Mary McCowen, of Illinois, Chairman, Hermine Havrt, of 
Kentucky, Louise Moraan, of Illinois, Z. F. Westervert, of 
New York, and Caruarine Crocker, of Inurnors. 


Eastern Local Committee. 


Epwarp B. Netson, of New York, Chairman; Tuomas F. 
Fox, of New York, F. W. Booru, of Pennsylvania, Ropert Par- 
rerson, of Ohio, and C. F. Eiwoopn, of Michigan. 


Western Local Committee. 


Frank W. Mercatr, of Utah, Chairman; W. A. CaLtpwe tt, 
of California, D. W. McDermin, of Manitoba, Annrz Morse, of 
Illinois, and G. L. Wycxorr, of Iowa. 


Southern Local Committee. 


Westey O. Connor, of Georgia, Chuirman; J. H. Jonnson, 
of Alabama, Annie Rogers, of Kentucky, Pamir H. Brown, of 
Louisiana, and Anna C. Aten, of North Carolina. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
AT FLINT, MICHIGAN. 


Tue Conference of Superintendents and Principals of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf met in the chapel of the School for the 
Deaf, Flint, Michigan, on Wednesday, July 3, 1895, at 8 P. M. 
It was called to order by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, chairman of the 
Standing Executive Committee. He nominated Dr. Job Wil- 
liams, Principal of the Hartford School, for chairman, and 
J. A. Tillinghast, Superintendent of the Montana School, for 
secretary. By unanimous vote these nominations were ap- 
proved, and, upon taking the chair, Dr. Williams, in a few 
words, expressed his thanks for the honor conferred on him. 
He then called for the business in hand. 

President Gallaudet stated that the objects of the meeting 
were (1) to consider the question of resuming the publication 
of the Annals in view of the contemplated reorganization of 
the Convention, and (2) to discuss the matter of a reorganiza- 
tion of the Conference. 


{ 
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Mr. E. B. Nelson, Principal of the Central New York Insti- 
tution, offered the following resolutions : 

Whereas the financial support accorded through many years by the 
boards of directors of many of the institutions of this country and Can- 
ada to the American Annals of the Deaf has been an essential element 
of the marked success which has attended the publication since its revi- 
val in 1868; and 

Whereas such support has been obtained in the past, and is likely to be 
most easily secured in the future, by an organization deriving no funds 
from other sources: be it 

Resolved, That in view of the proposed organization and incorporation 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf into an associa- 
tion which may hold funds and possibly be endowed, it will be prudent 
and for the best interests of the members of the profession at large, to 
whom the Annals is an organ of great importance, that the publication 
of the said magazine be hereafter conducted under the direction of a 
committee of the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf. 


After a full discussion the resolutions were adopted. 

It was voted that a copy of the resolutions be presented by 
the chairman of the Conference to the Convention for such ac- 
tion as the latter body might see fit to take. 

President Gallaudet, by permission, presented to the Con- 
ference the matter of the relation of the College at Washing- 
ton to the schools of the country. 

Dr. A. G. Bell, by permission, made a statement concerning 
the work of the Committee on Classification of Methods of In- 
struction appointed by the Seventh Conference. 

The chairman called the attention of the Conference to a 
bill recently introduced into the Connecticut legislature, in- 
tended to prevent the marriage of the congenitally deaf. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet again on Saturday 
evening. 

A second meeting of ,the Conference was held on Saturday, 
July 6, at 7 P. M., Dr. Williams in the chair. The Convention 
having approved the proposed transfer of the publication of 
the Annals to the Conference, it was voted to elect a com- 
mittee of five to take charge of that matter. 

The following nominations were then made for members of 
the committee on publication of the Annals: Messrs. Mathi- 
son, Swiler, R. O. Johnson, Crouter, Ray, Tate, Ely, J. H. 
Johnson, Yates, Jenkins, Gillespie, Patterson, and Booth, and 
Miss Yale. 
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The chairman appointed Mr. J. L. Smith, Principal of the 
Minnesota School, and Mr. Lars Larson, Principal of the New 
Mexico School, as tellers. 

Mr. 8. T. Walker, Superintendent of the Illinois Institution, 
moved election by ballot, and the motion prevailed. President 
Gallaudet moved, however, that Dr. Job Williams be made 
the chairman of the committee, and the motion was carried 
unanimously. 

The first ballot resulted as follows: Mathison 26, Crouter 
16, Ray 15, R. O. Johnson 13, Swiler 11, Miss Yale 10, Tate 8, 
J. H. Johnson 7, Yates 6, Jenkins 5, Booth 5, Gillespie 3, Pat- 
terson 2, Wright 1. The chairman declared Mr. Mathison 
elected, but no election in the case of the rest, and a second 
ballot was taken. 

This resulted as follows: R. O. Johnson 21, Ray 19, Crouter 
16, Swiler 10, J. H. Johnson 9, Tate 6, Ely 5, Booth 4, Miss 
Yale 3, Yates 3, Gillespie 2, Patterson 1. The chairman de- 
clared Messrs. R. O. Johnson and J. E. Ray elected. On 
motion, it was voted that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
the vote of the Conference for Dr. Crouter as the fifth mem- 
ber of the committee. The Secretary then read the names of 
those who should constitute the committee on the publication 
of the Annals, as follows: Job Williams, of Connecticut; R. 
Mathison, of Ontario, R. O. Johnson, of Indiana, J. E. Ray, 
of Kentucky, and A. L. E. Crouter, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Walker moved that associate or corresponding editors, 
one from each State, be appointed to co-operate with the 
editor at Washington, in order to enlarge the resources of 
the periodical. After discussion, Mr. W. O. Connor, of 
Georgia, offered an amendment to the motion, to the effect 
that the committee may, if they see fit, appoint one person 
in each State, such as may be recommended by the superin- 
tendent in that State, for corresponding editor. The amend- 
ment was accepted, and as amended the motion prevailed. 

Mr. F. W. Metcalf, Superintendent of the Utah School, 
moved that the Annals be published nine times each year. 
Mr. F. W. Booth offered an amendment reducing the number 
to six a year. After some discussion, the amendment was 
accepted and the motion as amended was carried. 

Mr. J. E. Ray, Superintendent of the Kentucky Institute, 
moved that the Conference hold its future meetings on the 
day preceding the opening of the Convention. Discussion 
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followed, and Mr. J. N. Tate, Superintendent of the Missouri 
School, moved as a substitute that the matter be referred to 
the committee that had just been elected. Mr. Tate’s motion | 
was carried. 

Upon a motion to adjourn being carried, the chairman de- 


clared the meeting adjourned sine die. 
J. A. TILLINGHAST, 
Secretary. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—Miss Lucy S. Williams, who has been a 
teacher since 1875, resigned in June because of ill health. Miss 
Lucy Clark, the daughter of Mr. Abel S. Clark, has been ap- 
pointed a teacher. She taught in the New York Institution 
last year. 


California Institution.— Arrangements have been made for 
the education of pupils from Arizona in this Institution, as is 
already done with pupils from Nevada. 


Clarke Institution.—Miss Rebecca Sparrow has resigned the 
position of teacher to teach in the Rhode Island Institute, and 
Miss Ella Scott to teach in the Whipple School. Miss Caroline 
Blodget, a graduate of Vassar College, and Miss Julia Gros- 
venor, a teacher in the kindergarten connected with the Nor- 
mal School at New Britain, Connecticut, have been appointed 
teachers. 


Colorado School.—Mrs. W. K. Argo has been appointed as 
an additional articulation teacher. The exclusively oral classes 
proceed as before, while Mrs. Argo devotes herself to the 
training in speech and speech-reading of pupils otherwise 
taught manually. 


Gallaudet College—At the last commencement of Yale 
University the honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred upon 
President Gallaudet. 

Dr. Gordon has resumed the full duties of his former pro- 
fessorship, some of which, when the Normal Department was 
established, he relinquished in order to direct that work and 
the Department of Articulation. The Normal Department 
during the present year will be under the direction of Mr. 
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Denison, Principal of the Kendall School, and the Department 
of Articulation will be under the direction of Mr. Hall. Miss 
May Martin, B. A., a graduate of the New York Institution 
and of Gallaudet College, has been added to the corps of in- 
struction. She will teach both in the College and in the Ken- 
dall School. 

Mr. Edward P. Clarke, B. Ph., a graduate of Tufts College, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Albert C. Gow, B. A., a graduate of Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Missouri, who last year was connected 
with the Missouri School as superintendent’s secretary, and 
Mr. Joshua Barbee, B. A.,a graduate of Westminster College, 
Missouri, have been appointed Normal Fellows. Miss May 
Greener, a graduate of the Columbus, Ohio, High School, a 
daughter of Mr. A. B. Greener, of the Ohio Institution, has 
been admitted as a Normal student. 

The additional buildings and modifications of former build- 
ings mentioned in the April Annals have been completed in 
a satisfactory manner, affording excellent accommodations for 
the young women of the College and for the boys of the 
Kendall School. 

Georgia School_—Miss Katharine King, late of the Iowa 
School, has been added to the corps of oral teachers. 


Illinois Institution.—Mr. Allen C. Waddell, a teacher in the 
Institution for the past thirteen years, feeling that his health 
demands a change of work, is going to reside near Pasadena, 
California, where he has purchased a farm. Miss Bertha Mel- 
len, whose talent as an elocutionist added to the enjoyment 
of the Convention at Flint last summer, returns to the Kansas 
Institution, having taught in Illinois two years. Miss Lucy 
Goodell, who has taught for two years, leaves the Institution 
to enter upon the duties of a professional nurse. Miss Emma 
E. Wait, who has taught for fifteen years, retires at her own 
request, desiring to rest from the labor of teaching. Miss 
Mary Martin has been advised by her physician that rest is im- 
perative in her case, and will therefore be granted several 
months’ absence. Mr. Asa Williams, a supervisor, leaves the 
work to enter a medical college in St. Louis, and is sueceeded 
by Mr. Charles Shepherd, of Coffeen, Illinois, who has been a 
teacher in the public schools of his county. 

Improvements have been made during the summer which 
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will add greatly to the equipment of the Institution. Probably 
the most important, though not the greatest in cost, is the 
introduction of an independent system of water supply. 
Jacksonville is the seat of three State institutions, and the 
supplying of these establishments with a sufficient quantity 
of water, in addition to the city consumption, has always taxed 
the water company, and several times within the last twenty- 
five years the supply has been so low that water had to be 
hauled by the wagon-load. Indeed, only last winter, when it - 
was the coldest, teams were kept hauling water for several 
days. Inaccordance with the recommendation of Mr. Walker’s 
last report, an appropriation was made by the legislature for 
a permanent water supply. Land about a mile distant from 
the Institution was purchased, as was also a right of way for 
a pipe line. On this land is a stream and a pond which will 
be enlarged so as to give the Institution, with the reservoir 
capacity on the grounds, a total capacity of ten million gallons 
of water. The pipe (8-inch) has been laid, a steam-pump 
capable of delivering 600 gallons per minute from the lower 
reservoir to the grounds of the Institution has been purchased 
and set, and a pumping station has been built, together with 
dikes, dams, etc. It is hoped that the Institution will now be 
free forever from the annoyance which this vexing question 
has given it for forty years past. 

The last legislature appropriated $20,000 for a cottage for 
little boys, and it was to have been built last summer, but 
after consultation between the trustees and the governor it 
was decided to change the plans so as to provide for a fire- 
proof building. This will be something new in the buildings 
of the State institutions of Dlinois, as there is now not one 
that is fire-proof. The building will be built principally of 
brick and iron. This change of plan will necessitate the stay- 
ing at home of a portion of the school (from 60 to 100 of the 
_ little boys) till the completion of the cottage, as it will occupy 
practically the same site as the old building used for that pur- 
pose, which has been torn down. 

Three new steam-boilers have been purchased to take the 
place of old boilers condemned, and a new cylinder press for 
the printing department. 


Indiana Institution.—Miss Frances V. Clarke, oral teacher, 
declined re-appointment this year, and her place will be filled 
by Miss Nora V. Long, late of the Michigan School. 
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The course of study has been remodelled. Provision has 
been made for asystematic course of journal writing and com- 
position, commencing with the second and ending with the ninth 
year. Object and observation lessons will be prominent fea- 
tures during the coming year. Tarbell’s “ Lessons in Litera- 
ture,” Parts 1 and 2, will be substituted for Reed and Kellogg’s 
“Graded Lessons.” For general reading in the sixth and 
seventh years, “ Adsop’s Fables,” “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” etc., 
will be used. In the final year ‘“Clark’s Primer of English 
and American Literature ” will be added. 

The teaching of articulation and lip-reading to selected pu- 
pils has been discontinued, and this work will now be done 
only in the exclusively oral classes. All new pupils entering 
the school will be given one year’s trial in this department. 

The new shop and printing-office building has been re- 
modelled and finished up in colors, and the interior of the en- 
tire school building has been painted, varnished, and tinted. 


Kansas School.—Changes in the corps of instructors have 
been made as follows: Miss Fannie Henderson goes to the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, and Miss Mary Holder to 
the Iowa School; Mr. A. H. Hubbell, Miss Mollie Medcraft, 
Miss Joanna Randolph, Miss Ida Cole, and Miss Mattie Eddy are 
not re-employed. Miss Bertha Mellen, late of the Illinois In- 
stitution, will teach articulation. Miss Angie Mackey, of 
Junction City, Kansas, is a new and inexperienced teacher. 
Some of the classes will be combined, thus reducing the num- 
ber of teachers required, but probably one or two more 
teachers will be appointed. Mr. Homer Bodley has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the boys. 

For the first time, pupils will be received at six years of age 
for the kindergarten class. 


Kentucky School.—Mr. Herbert E. Day, M. A., a graduate 
of Brown University and of the Normal Department of Gal- 
laudet College, formerly supervisor of boys in the California In- 
stitution, has been added to the corps of teachers. Miss Breck- 
enridge has been compelled by ill health to resign her position 
in the Oral Department, and is succeeded by Miss Florence 
Bennett, formerly of the McCowen School, and later of the 
Washington State School. Miss Mary D. Tilson, who was 
trained at the Clarke Institution, has been appointed teacher 
in the Colored Department. 
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Louisiana Institution.—Miss Edith Rambo, who has had 
charge of the advanced articulation class of the Oral Depart- 
ment for the past ten years, died at her home in Stamford, 
Conn., September 9, 1895. She was a faithful and efficient 
teacher. A new class for beginners has been added to the 
Oral Department, and Miss Belle Howard, formerly a teacher 
in the Wisconsin School, has been appointed teacher of the 
class. 

Maryland School.—Miss Laura C. Yerkes, the senior teacher 
of articulation, who has held the position for five years, has 
resigned to be married. The vacancy has been filled by the 
appointment of Miss E. Frances Hancock, who was trained 
at the Clarke Institution. 

Michigan School. —Miss Ida M. Jack has resigned her place 
as articulation teacher, intending to rest for a time. Miss 
Carrie Elwood and Miss Mary Knickerbocker, both of Flint, 
and Mrs. Mary L. Simpson, formerly of the South Dakota 
School, have been added to the corps of teachers. 


Milwaukee Day-School.—Mr. Paul Binner, who has con- 
ducted this School and the Training School of the Wisconsin 
Phonological Institute successfully for the past twelve years, 
has been compelled to resign his position on account of fail- 
ing health. He is succeeded by Mr. C. W. Taylor, who has 
had several years’ experience in teaching hearing children and 
was trained as a teacher of the deaf in the Clarke Institution. 

At a meeting of the School Board, held on the 4th of June 
last, the following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That the Superintendent of Schools is hereby instructed, in 
the name and on behalf of this Board, to prepare a communication to 
the State Board of Normal Regents memorializing that body to provide 
for the special normal instruction and training of oral teachers of the 
deaf, setting forth the reasons therefor, and offering the co-operation of 
this Board, and that he present the same in person at the next meeting 
of the normal regents with necessary information, explanations, and 
arguments. 

Resolved, That the superintendent and secretary be, and they are hereby, 
instructed to communicate with the school boards of Sheboygan, Mani- 
towoc, Wausau, La Crosse, Oshkosh, Marinette, Fond du Lac, Superior, 
Eau Claire, Green Bay, Stevens Point, and such other cities as they deem 
best, requesting early concurrent action with this Board on this subject. 
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Minnesota School.—The following resignations have taken 
place in the corps of instructors: Mr. D. F. Bangs, to accept 
the superintendency of the North Dakota School; Mr. Olof 
Hanson, to devote his whole time to his profession of archi- 
tecture; Miss Helen Vail, to teach in the New York Institu- 
tion, and Miss Maria Peterson, to marry Mr. J. L. Smith. 
Miss Katie Gloeser, who had been acting as substitute during 
the year, was not reappointed. The places thus made vacant 
have been filled by the appointment of Mr. W. W. Beadell, a 
graduate of the Iowa Institution and of Gallaudet College ; 
Mr. W. O. Connor, Jr., a son of the principal of the Georgia 
School, and a graduate of the Georgia School of Technology 
and of the Normal Department of Gallaudet College; Miss 
Clara Halverson, formerly of the North Dakota School; Miss 
Florence Heizer, of Fairfield, Iowa, and Miss Josephine 
Quinn, of Chicago. Mrs. Alice Noyes Smith, who rested from 
her school-room duties last year, resumes work, and her sub- 
stitute, Mr. Thomas Sheridan, has been added to the regular 
force. Miss Hattie L. Cornell, visitors’ attendant and office 
assistant last year, has been appointed supervisor in the place 
of Miss Vinnie L. Wood, who has been appointed teacher in 
the North Dakota School, and Miss Stout, of Iowa, takes Miss 
Cornell’s place. Mr. J. W. Jones, an experienced printer of 
Faribault, a hearing man, takes charge of the printing-office 
in the place of Mr. Chas. D. Seaton, who has been appointed 
teacher and instructor of printing in the North Dakota School. 

The rotary system, which has given satisfaction during the 
past two years, has been extended so as to include three addi- 
tional classes. 

A two-story and basement stone building has been erected 
as a carpenter shop. 


Mississippi Institution.—Miss Washington, an oral teacher, 
resigned in July to accept a similar position in the Washing- 
ton State School. Miss Maggie Mitchell, of St. Louis, was 
chosen to fill the vacancy. 


Missouri School.—Mr. W. Laurens Walker, a son of the 
superintendent of the South Carolina Institution, and Misses 
Grace Rose, Blanche Jordan, and Minnie Bell have been ap- 
pointed as additional teachers, the old law requiring 20 pupils 
to a teacher having been obliterated from the statutes by the 
last legislature. 
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The buildings have been handsomely painted on the out- 
side to imitate pressed brick. 


Montana School.—Mr. Louis A. Divine, formerly a student 
of the Nebraska Institute and of Gallaudet College, and 
more recently supervisor in the New York Institution, has 
been engaged as an additional teacher. ; 

After some delays, the new building will be under construc- 
tion this fall, and, if favorable weather permits, will be finished 
before next summer. It is planned to accommodate 60 pupils 
easily, and 75 if crowded. 


Nebraska Institute——Mrs. Eva Comp resigned her position 
as teacher at the close of the last term. She is succeeded by 
Miss Otie B. Crawford, a graduate of this school. 

The opening of the school is deferred one month on account 
of the extensive repairs and remodelling of buildings. 


New Jersey School.—Dr. Geo. H. Quackenbos and Miss 
Edith E. Brown have resigned their positions as teachers, and 
Miss Martha C. Kincaide, who was trained in the Clarke Insti- 
tution, and has been a teacher in the Horace Mann School, 
has been appointed. 

New York Institution.—The. vacancies occasioned by the 
retirement from the corps of teachers of Messrs. Percival 
Hall and George R. Hare, and Misses Lucy Clark, Grace Peck, 
and C. L. Clarke have been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
W. Barlow Hill, a graduate of Yale, who has for several years 
past been teaching at the New York Institution for Improved 
Instruction, and Misses Helen C. Vail, formerly of the Minne- 
sota School, Stella B. Hanmer, formerly of the North Caro- 
lina School, Florence G. Smith, of Providence, A. E. Berry, 
daughter of the Rev. T. B. Berry, a former teacher at this 
Institution, and E. R. C. Caparn, who was trained by Miss 
Plympton. 

The male pupils have donned a neat uniform of cadet gray, 
and with the beginning of the new term will have daily 
military drill. 

A horticultural plant, consisting of five connected buildings, 
to be used respectively as palm-house, rose-house, propa- 
gating hot-house,. stove-house, and gardener’s quarters, has 
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been finished, and supplied with all the necessary appliances 
for the teaching of floriculture. The entire cost was $10,000. 

Plans are under way for a new trade school building to 
replace that destroyed by fire in April last. It will cover the 
site of the old building. 

During the summer the school-rooms and halls, and the 
assembly-rooms of both sexes, have been handsomely painted 
and otherwise transformed by needed additions and improve- 
ments. 


North Carolina School.—Four new teachers have .been 
added, viz., Miss Olivia Grimes, of Raleigh, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
G. Hurd, formerly of the Pennsylvania Institution, and Mr. H. 
MeP. Hoffsteater, a graduate of the Iowa School. Mr. Hoff- 
steater, in addition to his class-room work, will teach printing. 
Miss Frances Burr Way, of Asheville, N. C., and Miss Evelyn 
Simms, of Raleigh, will be Normal students in the Oral De- 
partment. 

During the vacation, a carpenter shop has been built 
and fitted out with new wood-working machinery—a plant 
sufficient to do all ordinary wood-work. The building has 
been completed above the basement, except the assembly- 
room, which will be done by November. The industrial de- 
partment will open early in the session. A new printing outfit 
has been purchased. Broom and mattress making will be 
begun, and shoemaking will be one of the trades taught. 


North Dakota School.—In the early part of May, Mr. A. R. 
Spear resigned the position of superintendent, and the board 
closed the school May 13. At the June meeting of the board, 
Mr. D. F. Bangs, late of the Minnesota School, was offered, 
and accepted, the superintendency of the school. The follow- 
ing teachers have been appointed: Mr. C. D. Seaton, late of 
the Minnesota School, Miss Florence Wright, of Chicago, and 
Miss V. L. Wood, of Greenfield, Indiana. 

During the summer, two rooms have been finished off for 
hospital purposes, and storm-windows for the entire building 
have been ordered. 


Ohio Institution.—Mr. Eagleson has resigned the office of 
superintendent, and is sueceeded by Mr. J. W. Jones, a grad- 
uate of the Normal University and of the Ohio University, and 
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late superintendent of public schools at Manchester, Ohio. Mr. 
James B. Hudson has been appointed sulpervisor of boys in 
the place of Mr. Edward H. McIlvaine. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Emma Pope, who taught 
in the Kendall School last year, has been added to the corps 
of teachers in the Oral Department. 

Mr. Thomas Burnside, a teacher in this Institution for many 
years, who retired a few years ago on account of failing health, 
died at his home in Philadelphia on the 12th of September 
last. 

The Silent World has been enlarged to eight pages and 
otherwise improved, and its name has been changed to the 
Mt. Airy World. 


Portland School.—Miss Mary L. Divine, late of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, has been elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Miss Mary Webb, who was married dur- 
ing the summer vacation. 

The dormitory, which has been building during the summer, 
is nearing completion, and will be ready for occupancy the 
latter part of October. Though the building is not large, it 
provides ample accommodation for the present needs of the 
School. It is conveniently arranged, and all available space is 
utilized, making it possible to accommodate comfortably about 
seventy-five pupils. 

Miss Taylor writes that the plan of placing pupils in shops 
and manufactories for several hours each day with hearing 
workmen has, so far, proved a success, and she suggests the 
question whether industrial training gained in this way may 
not better qualify a boy to compete with those workmen when 
thrown upon his own resources than he would be if he were 
trained in the industria] department of an institution with only 
deaf boys as his competitors. 


Rhode Island Institute—Miss R. E. Sparrow, for many 
years an instructor in the Clarke Institution, has been ap- 
pointed teacher in place of Mrs. A. C. Hurd, who goes to the 
North Carolina School, and Misses Ward and Townsend in 
place of Misses Smith and Burrill. Miss Jennie Ruggles has 
been appointed as an additional teacher. 

Last May the legislature appropriated $10,000 to build 
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a laundry, assembly hall, and gymnasium. The contractors 
are pushing the work forward as fast as possible. 


St. Louis Day-School.—Miss Mesa Barns has resigned the 
position of teacher to teach in the Florida Institute. 

Texas School.—Miss Addie B. Faubion, a graduate of the 
Sam Houston State Normal School, monitress last year, has 
been advanced to the position of teacher, and Miss Louise 
Taliaferro, of Hillsboro, takes the position of monitress. The 
position of monitor is filled by Mr. Ota Cantrell, of Waxa- 
hachie, Texas, vice Mr. H. D. Callahan, resigned. 

Utah School.—The roof of the main building was destroyed 
by fire in August, but happily the damage was fully covered 
by insurance. Repairs will be completed in time for the 
School to open on the first of October. 


Virginia Institution.—Mr. Lou. G. Doyle, son of the prin- 
cipal, was elected as an additional teacher at the meeting of 
the Board of Directors in June. Mr. Doyle has been engaged 
in teaching the deaf since February, 1892, first in the Virginia 
Institution, and, later, for two years in the Arkansas Institute. 

Besides the High Class (in which there are two separate 
classes), there are now seven regular classes in the school. 
This arrangement enables the Virginia Institution to offer a 
nine years’ course to its pupils—a considerable advance from 
the six-year course of ten years ago. 


Western New York Institution.—At the last commence- 
ment of Rochester University the honorary degree of LL. D. 
was conferred upon Mr. Westervelt. 

Mr. Edmund Lyon, the inventor of the phonetic manual 
alphabet which was introduced into this Institution a few 
years ago, has been appointed secretary of the State Board of 
Charities. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution—Miss Macmillan re- 
signed at the end of the last school year and was married dur- 
ing the vacation. Her place was filled by Miss Mary McGuire, 
late of the Alabama School. Mrs. Monroe has retired from the 
work temporarily to spend a year at the University of Mich- 
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igan. Her place is supplied by Miss Fannie Henderson, late 
of the Kansas Institution. 

An architect is now preparing plans for a new hospital, to 
be erected early next spring not far from the main building. 


Whipple Home School.—The School has been reorganized 
with the following officers and teachers: Mrs. Clara M. H. 
McGuigan, superintendent ; Miss Ella Scott, principal; Miss 
Lena Whipple, first assistant; Miss Ellen Cheney, second as- 
sistant; Mr. Wylie Whipple, boys’ supervisor; Miss Jennie 
Whipple, girls’ supervisor. 


Wisconsin School,—Mrs. Eleanor McCoy, who has been a 
faithful and successful teacher for twenty-two years, has re- 
tired to enjoy a well-deserved rest from her labors. The Del- 
avan Republican of September 5 contains an interesting sketch 
of her life from the pen of Mr. Warren Robinson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Child Study.—The article by Mr. Harris Taylor in the 
Annals a year ago (vol. xxxix, pp. 244-248), the paper read by 


Mr. F. D. Clarke at the Flint Convention, and the article by 
Mr. W. G. Jenkins in the present number of the Annals, all 
call attention to the importance of studying the minds of our 
pupils more thoroughly and philosophically than has hitherto 
been done. During the Convention a meeting was held of 
persons interested in this subject, and an organization was 
formed by the election of Mr. Harris Taylor as President, and 
Mr. F. D. Clarke as Secretary. Ninety persons have thus far 
given in their names as members of this society. There are 
no dues and no duties, except that each member pledges him- 
self to promote the object of the society as far as possible. A 
circular stating the object of the society and the method to be 
pursued will be sent out shortly by the Secretary, and all 
members of the profession specially interested in this im- 
portant part of our work are requested to send in their names 
as members, so that all publications may be sent them. 


The Sense of Smell in the Deaf-Blind.—We shall be happy 
to publish any communications that may be received on the 
subject of the following letter, or to forward them to Mr. 
Wade, as may seem desirable. We are informed that Profes- 
sor C. Lloyd Morgan, of Bristol, England, as well as Mr. Wade, 
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is deeply interested in the collection of all the facts relating 
to the matter that are available : 


To the Editor of the Annals: 

Sir: Iam engaged in an investigation of the powers of the sense of 
smell in man, particularly as compared with the manifestations of the 
same sense in dogs, it being my belief that the sense is equally delicate 
in discriminations in both races; that is, man is naturally as capable of 
following, by smell, the track of another man as a hound is, but that the 
senses of sight and hearing are so superior as means of gaining informa- 
tion that the sense of smell has been wholly neglected. In his unique 
and charming romance, ‘‘ Kaloolah,”’ Dr. Mayo made his ‘“‘ Framazugs ”— 
a highly cultivated people his hero discovered in the heart of Africa— 
cultivate and use the sense of smell for their artistic enjoyment, just as 
we do those of sight and hearing; scents were grouped in harmonious 
combinations, as the colors of a painting or the notes of a song, and it is 
probable that the rare insight of Dr. Mayo had taught him that such a 
cultivation of smell was entirely possible. 

I have gathered instances of men who could detect odors so faint as to 
be imperceptible to the average man, such as knowing whether a rabbit 
was in its burrow by smelling at the opening; but such cases, being ex- 
ceptions, do not fit the point Iam inquiring on. But the universal use 
of the sense by the deaf-blind for gaining information (except, of course, 
those in whom the sense has been destroyed by the disease that deprived 
them of the superior senses of sight and hearing) seems to me conclusive 
in support of my belief that we all have the same powers in this line, had 
we only cultivated them. The deaf-blind are forced to use every remain- 
ing sense they have; thus Julia Brace’s abilities in this are, of course, 
well known to you ; Helen Keller has much of the same ; Willie Elizabeth 
Robin knows when a friend even leans in the room where she is by smel- 
ling him or her; Linnie Haguewood knows what articles of food are on 
the table, even such inodorous ones as bread; Orris Benson, at the New 
York Institution for the deaf, uses this sense to gain information, and so 
does William Nolan, at Hartford. 

These cases go far to support my belief, but I wish to make this be- 
yond question by showing that this ability—that we think so wonderful 
in a hound—is universal among the deaf-blind, and to this end I ask 
your assistance, with the hope that you and your readers will communi- 
cate any cases of the deaf-blind that you or they may know of, and their 
capabilities in this line. 

It may seem presumptuous for a mere layman to offer advice to so 
skilled a body as instructors of the deaf or the blind, but I cannot but 
think that the systematic cultivation and development of the sense of 
smell as a means of gaining knowledge in the deaf-blind is a matter of 
great importance. Surely it is very advantageous to Linnie Haguewood 
to know what articles of food are near by, and to Willie Robin to know 
when friends are near. 

Yours truly, 
W. WADE. 

Oaxmont, Pa., July 29, 1895. 
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Marriage.—The following bill, intended to make marriage 
on the part of the congenitally deaf and certain other classes 
a crime, was introduced into the Connecticut legislature at the 
last session. Its passage was recommended by the Committee 
on Humane Institutions, and but for Dr. Job Williams, Prin- 
cipal of the Hartford School, it would have become a law. 
Through his earnest efforts the clauses relating to the deaf 
and blind (here printed in brackets) were stricken out and the 
bill thus amended was passed. Later a bill was passed ex- 
empting from the provisions of the law those who were already 
matried. 

AN ACT concerning crimes and punishments, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened : 

Section 1. No man and woman, either of whom [was born deaf or 
blind or] is epileptic, imbecile, or feeble-minded, shall intermarry, or live 
together as husband and wife, when the woman is under forty-five years 
of age; any person violating or attempting to violate any of the provis- 
ions of this section shall be imprisoned in the state prison not less than 
three years. 

Src. 2. Any selectman or any other person who shall advise, aid, abet, 
cause, or assist in procuring, or countenance, any violation of section one 
of this act, or the marriage of any pauper when the woman in such mar- 
riage is under forty-five years of age, shall be fined not less than one 
thousand dollars or imprisoned not less than one year, or-both. 

Sxc. 3. Every man who shall carnally know any female under the age 
of forty-five years [who'was born blind or deaf, or] who is epileptic, im- 
becile, feeble-minded, or a pauper, shall be imprisoned in -the state 
prison not less than three years or for life. Every man [born blind or 
deaf or] who is epileptic who shall carnally know any female under the 
age of forty-five years, and every female under the age of forty-five years 
who shall consent to be carnally known by any man [born blind or deaf 
or] who is epileptic, imbecile, or feeble-minded, shall be imprisoned in 
the state prison not less than three years. 


Lhe British Association of Teachers.—The British teachers 
of the deaf, like the American, organized themselves last sum- 
mer into a permanent association. The new body is called 
“The National Association of Teachers of the Deaf,” and is 
to take the place of the former “ Conference of Headmasters,” 
“Association of Teachers,” and other similar organizations. 
Lord Egerton of Tatton was elected president, Dr. Richard 
Elliott of Margate chairman, Mr. J. D. Willoughby vice-chair- 
man, Mr. W. S. Bessant of Manchester and Mr. Driscoll 
honorary secretaries. The organization was largely due to an 
energetic statement of the need of such an association to pro- 
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mote unity and concentration of action, presented in an able 
paper read by Mr. W.S. Bessant at a Conference of Head- 
masters, held in Exeter Hall in Juiy. This Conference was 
largely attended, several questions of special importance to 
English teachers were discussed, and the new association was 
formed at that time. Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: “ That it is desirable that facilities should be 
given by which pupils of our institutions who show exceptional 
ability should have the advantage of a more extended educa- 
tion than it is now possible to give them,” and “that this 
Conference considers it desirable that the governing bodies of 
institutions should at once petition the Government to reduce 
the proportion of one-third, to be provided out of sources 
other than rates or moneys provided by Parliament, to the 
proportion of one-fifth.” 


Conventions of the Deuf.—Important conventions of the 
deaf, at which appropriate subjects were discussed and action 
intended to promote the welfare of the class was taken, have 
been held during the past summer in Arkansas, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,and Wisconsin. Full reports have been given in 
the newspapers for.the deaf. There was also a large and 
successful “congress” of the British Deaf and Dumb Asso- 
ciation at Dublin, at which the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
the Rev. J. M. Koehler, Mr. T. S. McAloney, and others from 
America were present and took part in the proceedings. 


The Heinicke Bust.—On the 14th of July last, at Oppendorf, 
a village near Hamburg, where Samuel Heinicke, in 1772, 
established the first German school for the deaf, a memorial 
in his honor, consisting of a handsome bust in bronze placed 
on a pedestal of red Swedish granite, was unveiled. The 
bust is the work of a. deaf sculptor, Peter von Woedtke, of 
Berlin. The collection of the funds has been the work of 
many years; we find an appeal for this purpose in the first 
volume of the Annals, published forty-seven years ago. It 
has finally been accomplished through the united efforts of 
the societies of the deaf scattered throughout Germany. 
Numerous delegates from these societies were present at the 
unveiling of the bust. The proceedings were conducted both 
orally and in the sign-language. The orator of the day, Mr. 
Schonberner, of Berlin, in his address, eloquently defended 
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the deaf of Germany from the charge of ingratitude which 
has been freely brought against them by some of their 
teachers during recent years, saying that gratitude can only 
be the reward of loving service, and that those who complain 
of the ingratitude of the deaf should rather seek for the love 
that might call it forth. On the subject of methods of 
instruction he said: 
Heinicke’s whole effort was to secure speech for the deaf. Have we 
a right to commemorate his work? Are we the true representatives of 
the community of the deaf when, in addressing this assembly, we use the 
sign-language, which it was the work of his life tec oppose? This is not the 
place to discuss the respective merits and the mutual relations of the 
sign-language and articulation ; they must be determined by experience 
and by the historical development of the two principles. We will only say 
that no German teacher wishes to deprive the deaf of speech, and that 
its value is also recognized beyond the limits of our fatherland. But it 
is altogether another question to determine whether speech, which for the 
deaf-mute is only a sign-language after all, is sufficient for his mental 
development; whether, under certain limitations and conditions, he does 
‘not also need the sign-language, which is his mother tongue, and which to 
him will always remain the natural language, speaking directly to his 
heart. ‘But if Heinicke opposed the sign-language, it was in the form in 
which the French school under the Abbe de PEpée developed it; he 
even approved of the use of signs to a certain extent. Whether we 
agree with bim in all respects or differ widely from him, there are no 
teachers to-day who follow his methods in all respects. 


A Golden Wedding.—The fiftieth anniversary of the mar- 
riage of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Gallaudet was appro- 
priately celebrated by their deaf friends and others on the 15th 
of July last at the New York Institution, of which Dr. Gal- 
laudet is a director, and in which he was formerly a teacher 
and Mrs. Gallaudet, then Miss Elizabeth R. Budd, was a pupil. 
Through the courtesy of the directors and principal, the chapel, 
dining-room, and assembly-room were thrown open for the 
occasion. About three hundred guests were present. The 
deaf of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston gave expression 
to their gratitude and affection by gifts of purses of gold. 
Addresses were made by deaf and hearing friends, and two 
poems written for the occasion, both by deaf persons, were 
delivered. With reference to the same happy event, at the 
Congress of the British Deaf and Dumb Association, held at 
Dublin in August, at which Dr. Gallaudet was present, a 
beautifully illuminated address of congratulation was presented 
to him on behalf of the Association. 
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